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brokers; do not try to buy cut-rate in- 
surance. 

That was the advice which Superin- 
tendent Conway gave to the public of 
New York state in an address deliv- 
ered at the banquet of the New York 


which are headed by boards of officers 
and sponsored by directors who have 
given their solemn pledge to charge the 
rates justified by experience and then 
deliberately break their pledges and are 
unfaithful to the obligations which they 
themselves assumed in order to obtain 
a temporary competitive advantage re- 
gardless of the hardships or misfortune 
they may work upon the _ insuring 
public.” 

The Superintendent then told what the 
Department has accomplished in the last 
year and four months in the matter of 
rates. First he took up automobile in- 
Surance and went over the different de- 
velopments. “As a result of an appeal 
rom insurance agents in this state the 
Department secured a liberalization of 
the policy coverage for fire insurance 
tisks of a superior character,” he said. 
Next he took up “miscellaneous classes.” 
There were rate reductions on burglary 
insurance, ranging from 10% to 50%, on 
Plate glass rates for large sizes of glass 
reduced 33 1/3%, and a substantial re- 
duction on rates for Landlord’s Liability 
Msurance in this city. 

“It is quite apparent, therefore, that 
the Department has kept close upon the 
eels of the collectors of experience so 
that the rates to be charged might keep 
Step with the experience disclosed,” was 
4 comment made. 
Why Rate Law Was Passed 

Mr. Conway then took up the ques- 
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Two new laws go into effect Septem- 
ber 1, in New York state, both of which 
have an important bearing on life insur- 
ance and contain many new provisions 
about which life insurance people should 
be informed. They are the new estate 
tax law and the decedent estate law 


tax law in relation to the composition 
of transfer tax upon certain estates. 
Taxes Named Beneficiary Where 


Federal Act Does 


The rates of tax under the new estate 
tax law are 80% of the federal estate 
tax. Formerly in New York state insur- 
ance payable to named beneficiaries was 
not taxed. Under the new law it does 
impose such a tax but only in cases 
where there would be a tax under the 
federal estate tax act; that is, where the 
tax would be payable to the federal gov- 
ernment if New York state did not tax 
it. : 
One of the principal objections to es- 
tate taxes has been that where the de- 
cedent dies leaving a will and makes no 
special provision, the entire burden of 
the tax must be borne by the residuary 
legatee or legatees. In most cases this 
means the widow or children. The new 
law authorizes the surrogate to make an 
equitable proration or apportionment of 
the estate taxes among all the legatees. 

The Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
of New York has published a handbook, 
attractively bound in boards, containing 
the provisions of the new decedent es- 
tate law with the report and explanatory 
notes of the Foley commission which 
drafted it. 


Encourages Trusts 


One of the features of the new estate 
law is that it encourages the use of 
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AN IDEAL LOW COST POLICY 


On June 15th The Manhattan Life will commence 


issuing its Low Cost Policy for Preferred Risks. 


The Policy insures for the full amount to age 75 at 


which age it becomes a Semi-Endowment. 








Full particulars will gladly 
be given upon request to 
any of our Agencies or to 


the Home Office. 








THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Founded 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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SALES CONGRESS AT BALTIMORE 





Don’t Be Gloom Hounds, 
Is Advice of Coffin 


FLOP PROPHECY NOT WELCOMED 





Much Better to Tell Prospects They 
Will Be Able to Retire and Travel 
Because of Foresight 





Be positive; not negative. 

That is the life insurance sales advice 
which Vincent B. Coffin, education di- 
rector of the Penn Mutual, gave to 
members of the Baltimore sales congress 
last week. And don’t be gloom hounds. 
It is because so many agents key their 
talks along lines not cheerful that many 
people feel disturbed and back away 
when they are confronted by an agent. 

Mr. Coffin says too much emphasis 
has been stressed on the idea of old 
age. Who gets a kick out of hearing 





VINCENT B. COFFIN 


about old age, or being reminded that 
all of us will eventually become old? he 
asked. 

“The only reason we can think of it 
with any .degree of pleasure at all is 
that there is a chance that the time may 
come when we shall have enough leisure 
to do certain things we have long want- 
ed to do. Old age is a negative and dis- 
agreeable phrase. You can get figures 
from any bank in Baltimore which tell 
you that when you arrive at sixty-five 
you will not only be broke but dependent 
upon children; but will you believe it? 
It might appeal to the other fellow, but 
do you think it will appeal to you? Is 
it not true that the reaction may be, 
Why, this fellow is all wrong about me. 

am not going to be broke at sixty- 
ve. He has underestimated me. He 
does not know how good I am’?” 

A Suggestion 

How much better, continued Mr. Cof- 
fin, it would be for the agent to make 
the point in this way: “Mr. Jones, I 
don’t know what your plans are when 
you reach retirement. Possibly you will 
want to travel or devote more time to 
golf or to go to some country place 
which you wiil fit up. Say, you want to 
80 to Yellowstone. One day you will 
Come down to your office and leave it 
later for the last time. You will return 
ome and say to your wife, ‘Now we 
are going to make that trip.’ You start 
off for the Yellowstone and when you 


Teach Old Faithful you will watch that . 


8eyser spout with a watch in your hand, 
and when it does spout on the exact sec- 
ond you will smile and say to yourself 
as regularly as Old Faithful gets into 
action ‘just so regularly will I get a 
check from the insurance company.’” 
Mr. Coffin thought that was much bet- 


Some Legal Factors In 
Insurance Adjustments 


Guy B. Horton Discusses Simplicity, Short Retention or Term 
Payment, Early Payment From Principal; Some Tips 
For Insurance Advisers To Guard Them Against 
Those Mistakes Which Will Damage 


Reputation 


At the sales congress in Baltimore 
Guy B. Horton, general counsel of the 
National Life of Vermont, discussed the 
legal factors in insurance settlements. 
In his opinion insurance as subject mat- 
ter of a trust is decidedly new, and de- 
ferred settlements by life companies are 
little less so. With minor exceptions, 
no question involving either of these 
modes of settlement has been before 
a court, and legislation therefore is 
scant. 

The insurance company is endowed 
with power to enter into contracts in- 
volving a feature which only that kind 
of a company can undertake; viz.: life 
contingencies which means those that 
depend on the duration of life, or its 
converse, the time of death. The time 
of payment or the aggregate of the pay- 
ments, and, therefore, the profit or loss 
in the particular case, depends on 
chance. There is not a trust company 
in the U. S. which has power to assume 
such an obligation. 

The trust company has some features 
all its own. Just as the creator of the 
trust entrusts his securities or his in- 
surance policies to the trustee he may 
endow that party with a bit of the 
trustor’s own power of judgment and 
give a flexibility in handling the prop- 
erty. Income may ‘be given or with- 
held, payments from principal may be 
anticipated to meet emergencies or 
changed circumstances, all as the dis- 
cretion of the trustee determines. No 
insurance company as such can exercise 
or change by one iota the mode of 
payment which the insured has marked 
out. 


Important to Bear Distinctions m Mind 


Another feature of the trust is im- 
portant. In these days of extreme pa- 
ternalism in private affairs as well as 
government, when adults as well as chil- 
dren must be coddled and protected 
from every financial zephyr, it has be- 
come popular to insure the insurance 
against the beneficiary’s own improvi- 
dence and the attack of creditors, said 
Mr. Horton. ‘The shield by which this 
may be accomplished, we call a spend- 
thrift trust provision. It is a technical 
tool, one of the most technical that a 
lawyer keeps in his shop. It is an old- 
fashioned implement, very effective in 
the hands of a skilled artisan in places 
where its use is allowed, but unless 
carefully fitted and applied to the job 
in hand, it may fail of its purpose or 
utterly ruin the material. 

The name of this article indicates that 
it dwells in the world of trusts. In fact, 
unless it has that environment, it can 
not do its perfect work. This does not 
mean that such protection is wholly de- 
nied settlements by insurance compa- 
nies. It may be available there, pro- 
vided the proper foundation be laid. 
Several life companies have so arranged 
their settlement procedure that this pro- 
tection can be had and it may be that 
all well-arranged deferred policy settle- 
ments have sufficient equitable nature to 








ter than painting the picture of forlorn 
old age. You introduce the pleasant 
idea of taking the trip, of having a good 
time and finally inject the life insurance 
idea. It all fits in, 


support these restraints on alienation, 
but it is fairly certain that in many 
states and in the way it often has been 
handled, this prohibition will not have 
the effect anticipated. 

If we bear in mind these important 
distinctions in the nature and work of 
these two great services, we will find 
many of our problems of choice solved 
automatically. 

When the main feature of a settle- 
ment is the preservation of the fund, 
then the trust shines. Its chief job, for 
which it is admirably fitted, is to so 
care for the original fund that consistent 
with good interest return, it may be 
able to hand over the full principle at 
the end of its trusteeship. 

The insurance company can _ render 
this same service. Which, then, shall 
one choose? To find the answer, vari- 
ous factors must be considered. Are 
the policies all in one company or in 
several? Is other property to be in- 
cluded in the trust? Is employment of 
discretion desired? Is the plan simnle 
or complicated? The need of discre- 
tionary power answers that question at 
once in favor of the trust. So, too, in 
that way can better be handled policies 
in different companies or when other se- 
curities are to be included in the fund. 
On the other hand, if the plan is sim- 
ple and the policies are all in one com- 
pany, or different objects can be ac- 
complished by using the insurance in one 
comnany for one purpose and that in 
another for a different plan, the life 
company can give the same service, and, 
what is an argument not to be over- 
looked, do it without charge. It already 
has been shown that payment in instal- 
ments certain or instalments certain and 
continuous can be obtained only from 
an insurance company. 

Ideal Settlement Considerations 

In further comparison of these two 
methods, it is appropriate to consider 
the elements of an ideal settlement of 
insurance. Mr. Horton thinks they 
“would include these: 

1. Simplicity and completeness. The 
plan will utilize the common modes of 
payment and their combinations, avoid 
restrictive conditions, and provide for 
every contingency. 

hort retention or term of pay- 
ment. It is not a contest between in- 
surance companies, or between trust 
companies, or between the two classes 
of companies, to see which can retain 
the fund the longer. Both trust and in- 
surance settlements too often reflect 
the human desire to project the dead 
hand as far as possible into the future, 
resulting in settlements which are curi- 
ously and wonderfully made. The rule 
against perpetuities and limitations on 
accumulation were devised to prevent 
just that, and many a draftsman has 
fallen into the net which the rule spreads 
for the unwary. Failure to keep within 
safe limits is more common in insur- 
ance settlements than in trusts, prob- 
ably because the latter have not had the 
expanding influence of suggestions by 
insurance agents and have had the re- 
straining influence of attorneys who 
know what trouble lurks in complicated 
and extended settlements. 

3. Early payment from principal. Real 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Kavanagh Says Apps 
Should Be Filled Out 


HIS ADVICE TO SALES CONGRESS 





Agents Thus Can Show That They Have 
Conscientiously Solicited; Talks of 
“Buyer’s Market” 





James E. Kavanagh, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, and in 
charge of the group division of that 
company, made two talks in Baltimore 
on Friday. One was at a gathering 
of Metropolitan representatives and the 
other was at the sales congress of the 
Baltimore association. At the sales con- 
gress he advised agents to make a point 
of getting applications filled out. He 
thought this was simple. The compa- 
nies supply the blanks, the territory 
supplies the people. “You are the me- 





JAMES E. KAVANAGH 


dium of bringing them together,” he 
said and continued: 

“Get these applications filled up and 
put them in the hands of the men who 
could if they would sign them. Don’t 
over-talk. Learn how to get along with- 
out a rate book. Be underwriters, and 
that means get the applications written. 
You then have done your duty even if 
you have not completed the sale. You 
have given the prospects the opportunity 
of turning down the insurance. If the 
applications are not signed bring them 
back to the manager or general agent. 
Then at least your excuse for not writ- 
ing the business will not be regarded 
as a mere excuse; you have at least 
made an effort. The managers and gen- 
eral agents will be pleased because they 
can check up why the man didn’t sign. 

Grows Reminiscent 

“In my days of insurance selling ‘n 
a territory I can remember when I asked 
people to sign an application, telling 
them ‘I just need one more application 
this week.’ Then I got away from that 
idea and then I seemed to get along 
easier and more smoothly. I have 
watched men in this business and I be- 
lieve the men, and the women, too, the 
men who are successes in this business, 
are the ones who learn to write appli- 
cations and don’t wait until they are 
told. 

“Get the policy in their heads and 
then you must have that control of your- 
self which will bring you back again. 
You come in and show them a policy 
today and the man doesn’t like it. You 
drop in next week and say ‘You remem- 
ber that policy I showed you last week, 
and you didn’t like? Well, here’s one I 
th'nk you would like better.’ 

“I believe that a representative of any 
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life insurance company must have more 
than a control of himself. He must have 
a grasp of this business. You come here 
to listen to people talk about life insur- 
ance and it is presented from different 
angles. Do you realize that today mil- 
lions of insurance are being bought, not 
sold? Do you realize there is a buyer’s 
market for life insurance? In our own 
company one-sixth of all our industrial 
insurance is bought every week—no 
agents to sell it—they come to our gen- 
eral stores and buy. We have hundreds 
and hundreds of people that walk in and 
buy their insurance. We have billions, 
not millions, several billions of insurance 
in effect. in this country today that no 
agent ever sees; our own company. How 
much more when you take all the insur- 
ance companies of the country. They 
are buying billions of insurance. Do 
you realize what a wonderful help it is 


to you as a representative of any insur- ° 


ance company? 
Significance of Group 

“The largest employers of labor in this 
country today are setting up programs, 
are appealing to their people and urging 
their people to buy life insurance. Not 
only that, but they are actually making 
the payment, deducting weekly, monthly 
or semi-morthly from the salaries of the 
employes that money, making up the ac- 
counts and remitting that money direct 
to the insurance companies. 

“There are ten thousand employers of 
labor and group insurance programs 
whereby the employers get their insur- 
ance through the medium of the payroll, 
deduct that money, and that money is 
collected not by insurance agents but it 
is collected by the employers themselves 
and remitted in most cases direct to the 
insurance companies. 

“Do you realize that they are really 
sub-agents, rivals or partners; and I like 
to think of them as partners? It ought 
to be and must be and is a great aid 
to the life insurance business. Among 
them you have the largest and most 
influential agencies of this country set- 
ting up programs whereby through the 
medium of meetings, house organs and 
letters and other methods, appeal to 
their employes to buy life insurance, 
group insurance, etc., and thus build up 
large volumes of life insurance. In many 
cases it is the first insurance the indi- 
vidual has' ever had. 

“You and I know that the easiest man 
to sell insurance to is the man that al- 
ready has life insurance. If through 
the medium of group insurance hundreds 
of thousands of men and women start 
out with insurance, it makes it easier 
for the full-time agent to get them to 
add to their insurance an additional 
amount.” 





Horton on Legal Factors 
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service often requires that the benefi- 
ciary early begin to receive some bene- 
fit from the principal as well as the in- 
terest. Probably the one thing most 
likely to produce dissatisfaction with de- 
ferred settlements is delay in making 
the principal available. After wife or 
parents are taken care of and the chil- 
dren are of age, the principal should be 
paid out. A common settlement is in- 
come to wife and thereafter to the chil- 
dren and on death of last child the prin- 
cipal is paid to the grandchildren. Can 
one conceive of a settlement fess likely 
to be satisfactory? Will those near the 
insured, to whom he is under the great- 
est obligation, be content with inter- 
est while they see the principal sum go 
to heirs whom the insured never heard 
of and born probably after his death? 
When the proceeds come to the group 
for which primarily held, it will be 
found more satisfactory to pay the prin- 
cipal, in one sum or in instalments for 
a stated period or life. Thus, it will go 


when and where it will do the greatest 
good. 


Insurance Trust Draftsmen 


“Having decided to create an insurance 
trust the first thing is to obtain the 
services of a good draftsman,” said Mr: 
Horten. “That may not be easy. The 
number who have sufficient training and 
experience is limited. I am told that in 
a certain city of a half million popula- 
tion there are only four. Probably that 
is an exaggeration, but not much. When 
you consider that life insurance trusts 
in any importance are only two or three 
years old, that its literature is only now 
coming into being, that an inexperienced 
legal profession had to learn a new sub- 
ject with no precedents directly in point 
to mark the path of the law, that this 
matrimonial union of insurance and 
trust is itself without precedent, it is 
not surprising that there is great variety 
in the documents which create these 
trusts. Lawyers retained to prepare a 
life insurance trust turned naturally to 
their book of trust forms, copied the 
most appropriate cne, substituting insur- 
ance policies for the securities mentioned 
in the form, and were, and to some ex- 
tent still are, ignorant of important fea- 
tures of life insurance which make spe- 
cial provisions necessary. A_ substan- 
tial portion of any insurance trust form 
would be out of place in an ordinary 
trust. To be a successful draftsman of 
insurance trust instruments, one must be 
well grounded in the principles of insur- 
ance and in policy provisions as well as 
in law. Some of the worst life insur- 
ance trusts I have seen were prepared 
by men who stand at the top of their 
profession as trust lawyers. . 

“Including a life insurance policy in 
a trust is a vastly different thing than 
including cash or a railroad bond. Cash 
and bonds are dead things and _ their 
situation in the trust is clear. But in- 
surance is a living thing prior to ma- 
turity by endowment or death. The 
policy gives the insured a bundle of 
rights—about dividends, borrowing, sur- 
render, acceleration, disability, conver- 
sion, change of beneficiary, etc. These 
rights differ greatly in the policies 
which an insured has in different com- 
panies and may differ in those he has 
in the same company. The instrument 
of trust must deal with these powers by 
providing that they belong to the trustee 
or that they are retained by the insured. 

Right here attention should be called 
to the difference in possession of rights 
under a contract and rights under a 
trust. In the contract only those rights 
pass to the other party which are spe- 
cifically enumerated or are incidental 
thereto; in a trust, the insured parts 
with all rights which he does not speci- 
fically reserve. 

The Union of Insurance and Trust 


“Now where does this transaction leave 
us? Our policyholder has placed on the 
trust officer’s desk a handful of life in- 
surance policies of different kinds and in 
several companies. He has made them 
payable or otherwise transferred them 
to the trustee and has executed the in- 
strument of trust. He is no longer in 
the same position as the week before 
when the policies were payable to wife 
or daughter. He has made them and 
the insurance they represent a part of 
the trust and from that fact subsidiary 


to it. The trust instrument he exe- 
cuted measures his control from now 
on. That instrument can not by one 


tiny bit increase his rights in the insur- 
ance or increase the obligation of the 
insurance company, but it can and does 
transfer to the cestuis of the trust and 
to the trustee for them certain inter- 
ests, and it can and does create condi- 
tions in the exercise of options and priv- 
ileges and limit his control, just as he 
does by assigning a policy or canceling 
the right to change beneficiary. 
“Contrary to first thought and to prev- 
alent opinion, it is fortunate that this 


result happens, for only on such a theory 

can there be any real value in life in- 
surance trusts. In this union of insur- 
ance and trust, the trust is the more 
important thing. Insurance is merely 
the source of the fund. Why, then, 
should not the insurance company con- 
form to the terms of the trust, instead 
of the trust conforming to the policy? 
How much security could the cestui of 
an irrevocable trust feel if the insur- 
ance company would allow a new bene- 
ficiary under the policy provision? He 
would have a beautiful shell from which 
the meat had been extracted. How 
much insurance for business trust pur- 
poses can you sell if the partners or 
stockholders feel that the insurance 
company will assist one of them to with- 
draw his policy without considering the 
terms of the trust? A_ revocable pol- 
icy (i. e. one the beneficiary of which 
the insurance company will allow to be 
changed) in an irrevocable trust is an 
inconsistency which strikes at the foun- 
dation of the business you and the trust 
companies are trying to build. 

“In arranging these matters, insurance 
men mav with profit to themselves and 
their clients take advantage of the 
wealth of experience gained by life com- 
panies. The man in charge of I'fe in- 
surance trusts in the home office of those 
companies sits at the point where the 
great national highwavs of trust busi- 
ness cross. To his desk come many 
times daily not only problems but forms 
from every section of the United States. 
He would be blind indeed if he had 
failed to acquire an extensive if not an 
intensive education. Having explored, by 
proxy at least, a vast country, his advice 
as to the quagmires and objections is 
deserving of some weight. Is it fair to 
your client to ignore such assistance? 
But failure to avail oneself of that help 
is not the worst of the situation, All 
too often the thoughtful, careful com- 
pany is penalized by having business 
placed elsewhere because it is consid- 
ered too fussy—agents and policyholders 
forgetting that these settlements wheth- 
er by life or by trust company are in 
one of the most technical fields of the 
law. I have seen that happen again and 
again when the settlement is as certain 
to fail or be thrown into the courts as 
the sun is to rise tomorrow morning. Put 
this in your record book: Before the 
last year of this decade rolls around, it 
will be found that we have not been 
technical enough. 

Possibilities of Litigation 

“It must be remembered that in these 
trusts are unusual possibilities and ever 
probabilities of litigation. Two and per- 
haps three classes are directly inter- 
ested to overturn the trusts or prevent 
the insurance being included in it: 1st, 
the heirs of insured not cestuis of the 
trust; 2d, the cestuis of the trust who 
may receive the fund earlier if the trust 
is not valid; 3d, the creditors, if estate 
is not solvent. The probability of liti- 
gation is increased by strong feeling be- 
tween favored and-ignored members of 
the family, and these trusts generally 
are large enough to make fighting worth 
while. Unless great care is taken, law- 
yers of ambulance-chasing disposition 
will find here their greatest opportunity. 

“The problem and the danger is not 
confined to the insurance company, and 
perhaps it has least to risk. It usually 
can protect itself by paying the money 
into court and let the claimants fight it 
out. The real thing in danger is that 
house protection which has been builded 
with so much care and sacrifice. And 
that is not all. Your reputation as in- 
surance advisor is at stake. If a de- 
ferred settlement by a life company 
under the policy options is ambiguous, 
or unreasonably tied up; if it exceeds 
the rule against perpetuities or limits of 
accumulation, or is invalid for any other 
reason, the agent and his agency will 
be hearing about it a long time, unless 
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Some Business Cases 
Told by A. Rushton Allen 


CARRYING OUT AGREEMENTS 





General Agent of Union Central Recites 
Experience He Has Had With 
Banks and Others 
A. Rushton Allen, general agent, Union 
Central, Philadelphia, told the Baltimore 
sales congress last week some of his 
experiences in selling business insurance. 

In part, he said: 

“There was a concern that I worked 
on that already had a million of insur- 
ance. There were two partners. I felt 
that they were only half insured. The 
problem was, after having gone as far 
as I could, to open the thing up in some 
way and the method I used was good 
will of the business and to show them 





A. RUSHTON ALLEN 


something they hadn’t heard of before 
—a mathematical way of calculating ac- 
tual value of good will. This New York 
formula is so called because the courts 
of New York state use it for inheritance 
tax purposes and it is as good as any 
method. Any method would be arbi- 
trary and will never fail to evoke inter- 
est in your prospect as a sales idea. 

“Now we have an agreement to buy 
and sell and we have a method of arriv- 
ing at the price. We haven’t as yet 
determined how, the money shall be pro- 
vided and that is where we come in the 
picture. : 


Four in Close Partnership 

“With this particular point in the 
agreement, I have opened a great deal 
of business. To cite one instance: there 
were four men engaged in business in 
a close corporation. One man I had been 
talking to refused to talk life insurance 
and he threatened to walk out of the 
room if I mentioned it. But I was dis- 
cussing with him what arrangements 
could be made for the various interests 
in the business and had gone over and 
drawn up, without the mention of life in- 
surance, terms of agreement. They liked 
the agreement; ‘but,’ I told them, ‘the 
agreement isn’t worth the paper it 18 
written on for the simple reason that you 
have no method of putting it into effect. 
Where is the money coming from to 
make it possible? Are you going to 
borrow it from your bank? Probably 
not. The bank will probably restrict 
credit rather than increase it. If one 


of the members of this business should 
die are any of you going to dig into 
your individual pockets to furnish the 
I don’t believe any one of you 


(Continued on Page 10) 


price? 
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Binghamton Congress 
Draws Large Crowd 


WELL KNOWN SPEAKERS THERE 





Julian S. Myrick, “Father” of State As- 
sociation, Gets Ovation; C. Alison 
Scully Discusses Ins. Trusts 





Into Binghamton, N. Y., in the heart 
of the beautiful Susquehanna Valley, 
there poured last week from all parts of 
the Empire State men interested in life 
insurance, including home-office execu- 
tives, insurance trust officers, general 
agents, and retired veterans. The occa- 
sion was the annual sales congress of 
the New York State Life Underwriters’ 
Association, and the usually quiet Ar- 
lington Hotel, the headquarters of the 





Blank & Stoller 
JULIAN S. MYRICK 


congress, was transformed into a scene 
of unprecedented activity. They came 
from the up-state farming districts and 
from New York City to listen to the 
story of life insurance as told by lead- 
ers in the business. And they went 
home satisfied for not only did they get 
inspiration and practical training but 
they had a good time. The Binghamton 
association did everything possible to 
make the visitors feel at home, and their 
efforts were appreciated by the crowd 
Which ran close to 600 in attendance. 

The program committee had called on 
some prominent speakers and all were 
on hand. They included C. Alison Scul- 
ly, vice-president of the Bank of Man- 
hattan; Albert Conway, state superin- 
tendent of insurance; Julian S. Myrick, 
Manager of the Mutual Life in New 
York City and the honorary nresident 
of the state association; Oliver Thurman, 
vice-president of the Mutual Benefit; 
Forrest L. Morton, tax expert of the 
New York Life; James Elton Bragg, di- 
rector of the life insurance training 
course at New York University; Jay L. 
~€e, general agent in Buffalo for the 
hoenix Mutual and president of the 
Buffalo Managers’ Association. 

President Wertimer Presides 

P. J. Quilter, president of the Bing- 
hamton Association, called the conven- 
tion to order and introduced the chair- 
man of the day, Sidney Wertimer of 
Buffalo, president of the New York State 
Association. Mr. Wertimer in turn in- 
troduced the manager of the Bingham- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, J. K. John- 
ote who welcomed the visitors to the 

y. 

There was an especially warm greeting 
extended to the “father” of the New 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Agents Can Learn Job 
From Football Tactics 


DON’T BE MEEK; PULL TOGETHER 








Jay L. Lee, Veteran in Football and Life 
Insurance, Gave Practical Tips at 
Binghamton Congress 


Football discussion never fails to hold 
the attention of a group of men. Jay 
L. Lee, general agent of the Phoenix 
Mutual in Buffalo and president of the 
Buffalo Managers’ Association at the 
New York State Association’s sales con- 
gress at Binghamton last week, had, 
therefore, an interesting topic in “What 
Football Can Teach Life Insurance 
Agents.” He got undivided attention. 

It was a subject that “Biffy” Lee 
knows as he has been active in foot- 
ball for thirty years. He has been in 
life insurance for fifteen years. In 1913 
he was in the sporting page limelight 
when he played quarterback for Notre 
Dame, and, more recently, he has kept 
in close touch with the game through 
coaching; is now, in his spare moments, 
football director at the University of 
Buffalo. 


Importance of Team Work 


Mr. Lee pointed out that the mod- 
ern life insurance salesman does not 
travel alone. Like the football player, 
he has team support. He is the ball 
toter of his team. Ahead of him goes 
a five point interference of national ad- 
vertising, direct mail, bank advertising, 
third party influence, and the Under- 
writers’ Association. Blocking for him 
in the line he has editorials, factors, ex- 
amples, circumstances and the indispen- 
sability of life insurance. If he gets no 
further than his blockers and interferers 
take him, Mr. Lee said, he is no ball- 
runner, no salesman. If he goes down 
before the first objection which reaches 
out to throw him, he is unworthy of his 
place on the team. Just as real ball run- 
ning is done in the face of opposition, 
so does real selling begin when objec- 
tions appear. 


What Football Teaches 


“Offensive football is based upon de- 
ception, speed and power,” Mr. Lee con- 
tinued. “Aggressive life insurance sell- 
ing is based on study, prospecting, and 
interviewing. Each fundamental must 
have its place in the well balanced at- 
tack. To leave one out entirely or to 
give it less or more than its due pro- 
portion is to weaken the attack to that 
degree. Timing is of the utmost im- 
portance in both football and life in- 
surance selling. The life insurance day 
must be timed as to study, prospecting, 
and interviewing; the interview itself 
must be timed, the salesman must take 
the ‘you’ attitude, have sufficient pa- 
tience to allow development, time his 
appeal to reason through facts present- 
ed, and then time his attempt at mo- 
tivation. The latter, the appeal to in- 
stinct, to emotion, is most ticklish and 
requires most delicate timing and this 
‘psychological moment’ is nothing else 
but timing. From football we learn self- 
management, adaptability and _ sports- 
manship under stress and personal con- 
tact. 

“No football team ever became suc- 
cessful on defense alone. It takes ag- 
gressiveness to win, whether in football, 
life insurance, or just plain living. The 
Bible states that the meek shall inherit 
the earth, but it does not say when.” 





FALL MEETING IN ALBANY 


It was announced at the business 
meeting of the New York State Life 
Underwriters’ Association held last week 
in Binghamton that the November meet- 
ing would probably be held in Albany. 
Most of the delegates were in favor of 
this idea. 


N. Y. State Association 
Re-Elects All Officers 

PASS FOUR NEW AMENDMENTS 

One Has to Do With Assessments; 


Myrick, McNamara, Kederich and 
Wuerth Introduced 





At the business meeting of the New 
York State Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion held last week in the Arlington 
Hotel, Binghamton, these officers were 
re-elected: Sidney Wertimer, Buffalo, 
president; George A. Kederich, Brook- 
lyn, vice-president; Frank H. Wenner, 
Utica, secretary-treasurer. 


. President Wertimer opened the meet- 
ing, welcoming the delegates, and then 
gave the floor to Secretary Wenner, who 
read the minutes of the November meet- 
ing and the treasurer’s report. Presi- 
dent P. J. Quilter of the Binghamton 
association announced the plans that had 
been made for the sales congress and 
thanked all who had co-operated. W. 
Herbert Hall, Rochester, head of the 
committee on representation in meet- 
ings, told of the amendments that his 
committee had worked out and present- 
ed them for discussion. All were unani- 
mously passed. 


Amendments Passed 


The new amendments follow: 

Art. 9.—Dues shall be assessed local associa- 
tions at the rate of not less than fifty cents 
per head. (This will net the association $1,400 
annually, enough to take care of all expenses 
and possibly establish a reserve fund.) 

Art. 10.—The state association cannot levy 
any extra assessments without the approval of 
local groups. Such assessments will be made 
on a per capita basis, thus being fair to each 
member association. 

Art. 11.—Delegates shall receive money for 
railway fare to and from place of meeting. 

Art. 14.—The constitution may be amended 
at any regular meeting by a majority vote when 
a full quorum is present. Notice of any new 
amendment will be sent to all member assoc‘a- 
tions before meeting and if three or more 
groups object, said amendment will be held up. 


The New York City delegates, Julian 
S. Myrick, John McNamara, Jr., 
George A. Kederich and Gustav C. 
Wuerth, were warmly received and called 
upon for remarks. Mr. Myrick told how 
the state association idea is rapidly grow- 
ing throughout the country. He praised 
the work that the amendment commit- 
tee had accomplished. Mr. Kederich 
told the delegates that the secret of as- 
sociation progress is the awakening of 
individual interest, and he urged dele- 
gates to do all possible to arouse and 
maintain that interest among the mem- 
bers of their local groups. 

Encouraging reports were given by the 
member associations through their senior 
delegates. Most all reported substan- 
tial increases in membership and in in- 
terest, and reported enthusiastic meet- 
ings with high calibre speakers during 
their winter season. The Binghamton 
delegation reported 60% increase in 
membership. President Ernest Hough- 
ton of the Rochester association told 
the group that he was more interested 
in quality rather than quantity in mem- 
bership; that he wanted only active 
members and no “hangers-on.” 





KEDERICH AS STORY-TELLER 


The New York City delegation was 
entertained on the return trip from 
Binghamton by the genial vice-president 
of the state association, George A. Ked- 
erich, general agent in Brooklyn for the 
New York Life. His stories of deer- 
hunting in Port Jervis, N. Y. (recalled 
as that station was passed), drew forth 
much comment from Julian S. Myrick 
and C. Allison Scully, who were in the 
party. 


Albert Conway Defines 
Spirit of Insurance 


MAKES HIT AT BINGHAMTON 





Says Agent’s Avpreciative Knowledge of 
General Insurance Will Raise His 
Ability and Standing 





A note of diversification was given to 
the Binghamton congress last week by 
the remarks of Superintendent of In- 
surance Albert Conway, who got away 
from the sales angle of insurance and 
gave his concept of the business in gen- 
eral, arousing the New York state agents 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Conway told the agents that the 
business itself was greater than any of 
its individuals and urged them always to 
remember that. “Let your appreciation 
be reflected in your attitude,” he said. 





ALBERT CONWAY 


Mr. Conway praised the work of the 
state and local associations, telling the 
members that anything that works for 
the welfare of insurance is of tremen- 
dous importance. 

Education in all branches of insurance 
would give the agents vision, Mr. Con- 
way continued. Moreover, this educa- 
tion must be continuous, always keep- 
ing up with the times as they are in- 
clined to change rapidly. He cited how 
insurance has always adjusted itself to 
circumstances; how it is bound to change 
in the future as civilization changes. 
When the agents get a mental vision 
of what insurance in general does, how 
it harnesses the elements and prevents 
human misery, their attitutle will be en- 
tirely different, their enthusiasm will 
carry itself to others, and their charac- 
ters will be broadened. 

Mr. Conway warned that this sort of 
education could not be achieved over- 
night. It requires continued patience 
and diligence, a nerpetual open-minded- 
ness, As new problems arise, they 
must be studied and met. He said that 
insurance, always alleviating hardship, 
will ever advance civilization. If many 
lackadaisical agents would get the real- 
ization that insurance affects everything 
in life and is altogether necessary for 
man’s progress, they would go about 
their daily work with a much different 
attitude, he said. 

In the course of his remarks, the 
commissioner declared that the insurance 
department owes a debt of gratitude to 
Messrs. Myrick and Wertimer and oth- 
ers identified with the New York state 
association who have been a big factor 
in helping pass legislation favorable to 
the business. 
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Insurance Estate 
Starts With Policy Sale 


J. S. MYRICK DISCUSSES TRUSTS 





Tells How Insurance Benefits Financial 
Institutions Directly and 
Indirectly 





Discussing Section 55a, Julian S. My- 
rick, Mutual Life, New York, talking at 
the Binghamton sales congress, said that 
life insurance must be sold and regarded 
as property. As soon as the first pre- 
mium is paid an estate is created which 
can be distributed by the policy contract 
either by a lump sum payment or 
through the various Modes of Settle- 
ment; or, if a particular situation makes 
it desirable, the proceeds can be dis- 
tributed by a deed of trust through a 
bank or trust company. 

The difference between property and 
life insurance property is that where the 
beneficiary was the wife or any other 
named beneficiary the life insurance 
property did not have to pass through 
the hands of the executor and surrogate, 
but other property, whether it was real, 
personal or corporate, had to be liqui- 
dated in order to pay the debts, taxes 
and administration fees. Very often 
there was not enough left, after this had 
been done, to give any substantial 
amount to the beneficiaries under the 
will, whereas life insurance property can 
be distributed by contract through the 
life insurance company as the insured 
or beneficiary might desire without be- 
ing subject to the claims of creditors or 
trustees in bankruptcy, assuming that 
the policy was made payable to a named 
beneficiary. 

“We pay tribute to the lawyers and 
bankers of the community who have 
gathered with the life insurance men at 
the sales congress and recommend to the 
life insurance men, in their canvass for 
life insurance to be sure to cover the 
point as to whether or not the prospect 
has made a will, and if no will has been 
made, to suggest that the prospect see 
his attorney to see that the proper will 
is made,” said Mr. Myrick. 

“We also pay tribute to the work of 
the banks and trust companies in their 
advertising life insurance and wish to 
point out that the banks and trust com- 
panies should not expect to have their 
entire reward come to them through the 
establishment of life insurance trusts 
through the banks and trust companies, 
but to look deeper than the surface and 
realize that the more life insurance 
which is sold in the community there 
will be fewer people who will die in- 
solvent. It is much more profitable to 
administer a solvent estate than to ad- 
minister an insolvent one. The proceeds 
of life insurance policies, whether they 
are paid through a life insurance trust 
or administered by a bank or trust com- 
pany, would come into the community 
and go through the bank either in the 
form of a lump sum for reinvestment, or, 
if the proceeds of the policies were made 
under the Modes of Settlement by the 
life insurance contracts, the income 
would come into the community, reliev- 
ing the community of much hardship and 
poverty. The banks and trust compa- 
nies, in promoting the sale of life in- 
surance, are protecting their respective 
communities and spreading the loss. If 
each community had to raise money 
upon the death of the individuals in that 
community, the tax would probably be 
too high for the individual community 
to support such a plan, but by having 
the loss spread throughout the country 
each community is protected without any 
undue strain or stress to the individual 
community, so I urge the lawyers and 
bankers to co-operate with the life un- 
derwriters to see that their community 
is properly insured and properly pro- 
tected. 

“We urge upon the life underwriters 


Congress Draws 
Large Crowd 


(Continued from Page 5) 
York State Association, Tulian S. My- 
rick, who told of the help that the as- 
sociation had already been to the enact- 
ment of favorable legislation in the state. 


Mr. Scully’s Address 


The afternoon session of the congress 
was devoted to the address of Mr. Scully 
on “Insurance Trusts,” and to a sales 
forum, conducted by Mr. Bragg, assisted 
by some of the state’s leading producers. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Scully 
pointed out the big opportunities for de- 
velopment in the business trust, a field 
unlimited in scope. He showed how the 
change in economic conditions and in all 
business methods has helped make the 
need so necessary today. Mr. Scully has 
seen insurance keep pace with the times, 
but feels that the insurance trust is still 
in its early stages. Men, both in the 
insurance business and outside, are just 
beginning to see the light, he said. In 
the old days the average estate did not 
amount to much, but today there is an 
ever-increasing growth, and these es- 
tates must be protected. 

Mr. Scully centered his talk about the 
business trust and cited the various ways 
that a valuation can be put upon the 
business, pointing out that the arbitrary 
valuation and the book value method are 
not the satisfactory way. Many actual 
cases he has seen have proved this to 
him. Sometimes there is danger also if 
the valuation is set by the partners, if 
it is a partnership, or by the stockhold- 
ers, in the case of a corporation. They 
are often too concerned with other af- 
fairs to give close attention to the mat- 
ter. There are numerous delays and 
agreements to be reached, and all in all, 
many difficulties arise. The most suit- 
able way to place the valuation is to im- 
pose upon the trustee the duty. Of 
course, he should be advised thoroughly 
by those in the business qualified to ad- 
vise, Mr. Scully said, but by this method 
only can a fair and satisfactory appraisal 
be made. 

Mr. Scully was pleased that the mutual 
understanding and helpfulness between 
insurance companies and trust compa- 
nies is on the increase, and said that this 
feeling was absolutely necessary for the 
future of the business. If they collabor- 
ate, more insurance will be written, and 
both fields of activity will gain. He feels 
that argument as to which field should 
handle a certain case is nonsensical be- 
cause they have different functions and 
should not be compared. “They are 
fields which meet at a boundary line,” he 
said, “but they do not cross.” 

Bragg Sales Forum 

One of the most helpful things to the 
agents assembled at the Binghamton 
congress was the sales forum conducted 
by James Elton Bragg, assisted by lead- 
ing producers of the state. They an- 
swered many questions on prospecting, 
approaches and interviewing. A rapid- 
fire analysis of the six sources of busi- 
ness was given by John C. McNamara, 
Jr., the president of the New York As- 








to take a civic interest in their com- 
munity affairs, to work through the local 
life underwriters associations, who in 
turn are members of the state and na- 
tional bodies, and recommended that the 
life underwriters of each community 
form contacts with the Chambers. of 
Commerce, women’s clubs, fiduciary as- 
sociates and all other agencies whose 
work is for the welfare of the various 
communities. If the life underwriters 
work with these other agencies, through 
sub-committees, they will soon establish 
a relationship which will result in a 
great benefit to the protection of the life 
and property of the respective communi- 
ties. 


F. L. Morton Discusses 
Settlement Options 


DISTINGUISHES TRUST SERVICE 





N. Y. Life Representative Tells Agents 
at Binghamton to Acquaint Them- 
selves With Each Field 





In a thorough discussion of modes of 
settlement on life policies, F. L. Morton, 
agency service bureau of the New York 
Life, told the agents assembled at the 
New York State Sales Congress at Bing- 
hamton last Friday of several ways in 
which he thought they could increase 
their production by a direct use of the 
various modes and of the various fidu- 
ciary and trust agreements and endorse- 
ments offered by life companies. Al- 
though he asserted that the trust com- 
pany offers very valuable service in manv 
cases, he believes that the majority of 
agents’ cases do not require the assist- 
ance of the corporate trustee. 

Mr. Morton mentioned the several 
cases in which trust company activity 
is advantageous: when the agent has a 
complicated corporation, partnership or 
inheritance tax case; or when the policy- 
holder believes that an intimate and 
economic knowledge of the beneficiaries’ 
needs will be required to properly dis- 
tribute the insurance money; or when 
he owns a number of relatively small 
policies issued by different companies. 

Mr. Morton feels that trust companies 
offer but one feature that insurance com- 
pany modes of settlement fail to furnish; 
that is, the acceptance of the proceeds 
under a flexible agreement which vests 
discretionary powers in the trustee as 
to the management and distribution of 








sociation, a conspicuous figure at the 
congress. He advised the agents to make 
use of natural contacts, planned refer- 
ences, direct-by-mail methods, situations 
(marriages, births, engagements, etc.), 
endless chain, and cold-canvass, if they 
weren’t able to keep busy without using 
it. Mr. McNamara pointed out the value 
of cold canvass as training for beginners, 
but he doesn’t believe it necessary to use 
this style after they are established. The 
use of subterfuge in approaching was 
strongly condemned. 

The committees responsible for the 
success of the congress deserve praise 
for the manner in which all details were 
handled. The chairman of the state 
committee was P. J. Quilter of Bingham- 
ton, and his assistants were W. M. Har- 
riman, Albany; R. E. Myer, Elmira; S. 
A. Bradish, Syracuse, and E. A. Murphy, 
Rochester. Mr. Quilter was also chair- 
man of the local committee, assisted by 
the following Binghimton men: W. A. 
Miller, Jr., C. I. Greenmun, L. D. Wal- 
rath, H. Z. Guy, L. E. Grady, C. C. Klee, 
Paul Sprout and J. J. Seide. Mr. Guy, 
chairman of the congress program, did 
a good job in arranging the Friday meet- 
ing. 


UTICA PRESIDENT ACTIVE 


“Dick” Meyer, the youthful president 
of the Utica association, was a conspic- 
uous figure at the Binghamton meeting 
of the state association. He was up on 
the floor often and aroused consider- 
able discussion on several of the amend- 
ments. Meyer is adept at public speak- 
ing and has addressed several of the lo- 
cal association groups during the past 
year. 








ART COLLECTION ATTRACTS 

The Arlington Hotel, where the Bing- 
hamton convention was held last week, 
has most all the appointments of a met- 
ropolitan hotel, and in addition, has a 
collection of more than 150 fine paint- 
ings scattered throughout the hotel. This 
collection was made by the late Edward 


M. Tierney, father of one of the pres- 


ent owners of the hotel. 


the fund. He added that there could be 
an extended argument as to the interest 
return, the fees and charges, appreciation 
in value, and other minor matters; but 
ultimately he believes everyone would 
admit that the investment ability of both 
life insurance companies and trust com- 
panies is more or less on a par, and 
consequently any economic factors which 
would affect the earning power of one 
would correspondingly operate to pro- 
duce a similar result upon the other. 


Trusts Must Be Large 

“Tt is my candid opinion, however, that 
so far as life insurance is concerned,” 
he said, “it is an easy matter to place 
too much emphasis on the advisability 
of vesting discretionary powers in a 
trustee. My reasons for making this 
statement are as follows: I have learned 
from various trust officers that as a gen- 
eral rule, trust companies are not keenly 
interested in accepting a life insurance 
trust unless the insurance involved 
amounts to about $50,000. It is true that 
some companies accept trusts for small- 
er amounts, but usually they are exe- 
cuted by young men who have prospects 
of being successful in business and who 
will probably increase their life insur- 
ance trust estate in the near future. 
Therefore, as you will see, the life in- 
surance trust idea is more or less limited 
to persons who are in a position to own 
substantial amounts of life insurance and 
does not apply to your average prospect 
and client.” 

Mr. Morton said that if the agents 
expect to interest their prospects in 
modes of settlement, they must first con- 
vince them that life insurance is the 
ideal estate and show them the many ad- 
vantages for the average man over a 
general estate of real and personal prop- 
erty. He told why he considered life 
insurance the ideal estate for the aver- 
age man, in the following manner: 

“I think that you will all agree with 
me as to the essential characteristics of 
an ideal estate; that is, it should be safe 
as to principal; it should yield a fair 
return; it should be easy to administer 
and manage; expenses and taxes should 
be minimized and, when earning power 
declines and ceases, it should be adequate 
to provide for old age and give at least 
the comforts of life to surviving depend- 
ents and loved ones. Certainly there 1s 
no question as to how life insurance 
measures up to these tests. 


Estate Creation 


“To my knowledge there are but two 
ways of creating an estate; that is, by 
accumulating real and personal property 
or by means of life insurance. Most 
men and women whose earnings do not 
permit them to accumulate substantial 
amounts of property, find that life in- 
surance is the safest and most conven- 
ient method of establishing an estate. 
Continuance of life and good health 1s 
necessary to accumulate adequate hold- 
ings of real and personal property, but 
the first deposit on a life insurance pol- 
icy guarantees the creation of an estate 
equal to its face value, which may_ be 
maintained by small instalments. Fur- 
thermore, men and women of means have 
also found that the life insurance metho 
has many advantages. It enables them 
to establish permanent estates that will 
continue unimpaired and undiminished 
long after they are gone, safe as to 
principal and guaranteed as to minimum 
income. 

“What are the outstanding advantages 
of a life insurance estate? It may be 
immediately created and maintained by 
small deposits; all investment problems 
are assumed by the insurance company; 
probate procedings are avoided, thus 
eliminating delays and incident exenscs; 
exemptions from estate and_ inheritance 
taxes are obtainable; litigation is prac 
tically unknown; the principal and in- 
come is guaranteed by the entire pi 
pay assets; and the companys obliga 
tion is unchangeable.” 
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Sees Personal Influence 
As Strong Sales Factor 


MORE POWERFUL THAN LOGIC 





Oliver Thurman of Mutual Benefit Tells 
New York State Agents to Cultivate 
Endless Chain Canvassing 

After a quarter of a century of close 
contact with life agents and life insur- 
ance selling and after a close study of 
the methods used by the biggest pro- 
ducers in the business Oliver Thurman, 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies of the Mutual Benefit Life, told 
the New York state agents assembled 
at Binghamton last week that he has 
come to the conclusion that the endless 
chain system has proved itself to be the 
best known method of prospecting. 

“No man has a right to succeed unless 








OLIVER THURMAN 


he is willing to do those things known 
to produce success,” Mr. Thurman said. 
Some things have been definitely tried 
over the years and some have proved 
effective and other have not. Why not 
discard the ineffective methods and con- 
centrate on those that have gotten re- 
sults, he continued. Endless chain can- 
vassing has unlimited possibilities and 
has no defects. 
Linking 

Mr. Thurman pointed out the big ad- 
vantage to the agent when he approaches 
a prospect with a certain “link,” a bond 
which will help tie them together. A 
third person’s influence can. be a very 
great factor in the sale, he said. He 
cited several actual cases where sales 
had been closed by this sort of influ- 
ence, when other high grade competing 
agents had used every other known 
method and failed. 

_ The advantage of the linking system 
is that it never stops. It goes on and 
on forever, if properly developed, Mr. 
Thurman continued. Most agents will 
write two or three cases in series and 
then stop, whereas their personal influ- 
ence has just begun to make itself felt. 

they would only concentrate their 

work in the same sphere, Mr. Thurman 
believes, they would write an unexpected 
amount of additional business, and the 
kind of business that stays on the books. 

Mr, Thurman pointed out how this 
method of canvassing makes the future 
of the business certain for the agent. 
In the days when he wants to take it 
easier business will automatically come 
to him from his contacts; his clientele 
will be working for him; his efforts will 
€ reduced; and his income consider- 
ably greater. 


Naturally, the agent must perfect him-, 


Self in the art of salesmanship; that 
§0es without saying, Mr. Thurman said. 
After he has done that and then adopts 
a method known to bring results he can- 


not prevent himself from becoming suc- 
cessful, 








THE LONGEST 
CHAPTER 


The book of life covers many sub- 
jects, but none more important than 
that dealing with the uncertainty of 
life itself. 


When John Wilkes said “The chapter of ac- 
cidents is the longest in the book” he 
was warning men to prepare themselves 


against the always-masked future. 


When a salesman of life insurance can intel- 
ligently present this picture to a pros- 
pect, he has offered about as convincing 


an argument for protection as there is. 


The 
Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. DuFFiE.p, President 























Harry M. Cutler Dies 
After Heart Attack 


HE WAS ILL ONLY A FEW DAYS 





Forty-one Years With National Life of 
Vermont; Prominent in the Business 
and Popular 





Harry M. Cutler, first vice-president 
of the National Life of Vermont, not 
only well known throughout the insur- 
ance fraternity but a prominent citizen 
of Montpelier, died last week following 
an acute heart attack. He was ill five 
days. 

Mr. Cutler had been with the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont forty-one years 
and he and Mrs. Cutler had recently 
celebrated their fortieth wedding anni- 
versary. At the time of Mr. Cutler’s 
fortieth year with the company, Presi- 





HARRY M. CUTLER 


dent Fred A. Howland gave out a- state- 
ment reading in part as follows: 

“Mr. Cutler’s contribution to the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. is deserving of 
far more recognition than this informal 
gathering today. In the company’s long 
history very few men have had so vital 
a part in its growth and development. In 
point of loyalty, devotion to the com- 
pany’s interests and efficient perform- 
ance of the duties of his several offi- 
_ there is no black mark on the rec- 
ord. 

“Courageous, thorough, untiring, true 
as steel in every relation, modest to the 
last degree, patient and considerate with 
his associates, never boastful of his own 
accomplishment, and quick and gener- 
ous in recognizing the good work of 
others, his has been a record without 
blemish.” 

As Seen by Local Paper 

His position in Montpelier was thus 
described by the editor of the Mont- 
pelier “Evening Argus”: 

“Harry Cutler was a citizen of whom 
Montpelier was rightly proud. Every- 
one felt a. deep pride in him. Through 
his own efforts he had won himself*a 
high and respected place in the com- 
munity, he was not only an excellent 
and far-sighted business man, but a con- 
noisseur of the beautiful and artistic. 
He was open-handed and generous; he 
was the prince of hosts, and the charm 
of his personality and manner was so 
unusual that he made a friend of every- 
one he met.” 

Mr. Cutler began his career in the 
First National Bank of Montpelier at 
the age of seventeen. When twenty-one 
he was made assistant cashier. A year 
later he joined the National Life of Ver- 
mont. His mind was much better than 
the ordinary and his energy tireless 
while his personality made friends. In 
1897 he was made treasurer; in 1899 a 
member of the board of directors. This 
was followed by a membership on the 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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First Quarter of 1930 













































































THE REGAN AGENCY 


Finds Business Good 

























































































Properly presented and carefully handled, 


life insurance can always be sold and delivered 
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SEE REGAN 


11 West 42nd Street 
Salmon Tower Bldg. 


Telephone: PENn 2470-1-2 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Missouri Court Rules 
Against J. P. Sullivan 


CASE IS BEFORE DEPARTMENT 





St. Louis Man May Face Public Hear- 
ing on “Emancipator” Policy 
Charges 





The Missouri Supreme Court has de- 
nied two petitions filed with it by James 
P. Sullivan, former general agent in St. 
Louis for the Lincoln National Life, who 
sought to restrain Superintendent of In- 
surance Joseph B. Thompson from hold- 
ing a public hearing on complaints lodged 
against him in connection with the sale 
of the “Emancipator” policy and also 
sought a writ to compel Superintendent 
Thompson to issue him a broker’s li- 
cense. 

Sullivan’s general agency contract was 
terminated early in the year after a 
number of complaints had been made 
to the Lincoln National Life about the 
methods used in the St. Louis agency 
in selling the “Emancipator” policy. 
The evidence against Sullivan wag, ob- 
tained by a special committee of the 
General Agents’ & Managers’ Associa- 
tion of St. Louis and the local life un- 
derwriters. 

Missouri has no specific statute against 
“twisting” but for fifteen years there 
has been an insurance department regu- 
lation against the practice of inducing 
or attempting to induce a policyholder 
to drop an old policy and buy a new 
one in another company. Commissioner 
Thompson has taken the position that 
“twisting” is sufficient grounds to with- 
hold, or refuse to renew, an agent’s or 
broker’s license. 

Has No License Now 

Sullivan, who is now without either 
a broker’s or agent’s license, had intend- 
ed to broker his insurance business 
through the Laclede Insurance Agency, 
St. Louis. His petition for the license 
had been signed by an officer of the 
local association of insurance agents and 
by two other agents, conforming to all 
of the law’s requirements in that re- 
spect, but Superintendent Thompson fol- 
lowing a preliminary hearing by Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance Joseph F. 
Holland into the complaints against Sul- 
livan and several other former agents 
of the Lincoln National Life, decided 
he would have to face a public hearing 
to determine whether he should be 
granted the license sought. 

The special committee which was head- 
ed by Stratford Lee Morton, general 
agent in St. Louis for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, began its investigation into 
the methods used by Sullivan and his 
a and brokers about August 16, 


_ Lewis B. Tebbetts has filed a new suit 
in the St. Louis Circuit Court in which 
he asks for $100,000 damages from seven 
insurance companies and their local rep- 
Tesentatives, charging that they had 
branded him as a “twister” and caused 
him to lose company connections. 

His petition names as defendants the 
Missouri State Life, New York Life, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Aetna Life, Continental 
Life and Central States Life. He asks 
for $50,000 and $50,000 punitive damages. 
_On January 29, last, Tebbetts filed a 
Similar suit against thirty-one compa- 
nies and twenty-two individuals, charg- 
ing that they had conspired to drive 
him out of the life insurance business 
because of his activity in selling the 
Emancipator Policy.” 





GUARDIAN HAS BIG MONTH 

A total of $14,873,170 was written by 
the field forces of the Guardian Life dur- 
ing the month of April when the com- 
Pany’s 70th Anniversary Baseball Cam- 
Paign was conducted. The company’s 
agencies were divided into leagues and 
a playing schedule calling for a game 
each day in the month except Sundays 
Was arranged. 
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State Mutual Issues 
Business Form Policy 


HAS OTHER CONTRACT CHANGES 





Beneficiary Under Business Policy Des- 
ignated as “Owner”; New Disa- 
bility June 1 





The State Mutual Life of Worcester 
has brought out a new form of contract 
known as the “Business Form Policy.” 
The new contract will be used in all 
cases where a contract is to be owned 
by one other than the applicant. Here- 
tofore, when a corporation purchased a 
policy upon the life of one of its offi- 
cers, or a partnership carried insurance 
upon the life of one of its members or 
employes, or when a woman took out 
insurance on the life of her husband, 
the ordinary application has been used 
and the purchaser named as the absolute 
beneficiary. Also, the regular contract 
was issued. 

In issuing this new form the State 
Mutual Life says that it believes that 
the regular contract did not do the 
policyholder justice. The rapid growth 
of business insurance during the past 
few years suggested the advisability of 
a separate business insurance contract. 
The new policy varies only slightly from 
the regular whole life policy. The cor- 
poration, partnership or individual who 
pays the premiums and to whom the pro- 
ceeds are payable, is designated as the 
“owner” instead of the “beneficiary.” 

The State Mutual Life has made a 
number of minor changes in its con- 
tracts. There has been a consolidation 
of the premium and policy loan clauses. 
The company has also adopted a two 
year suicide and two year incontestable 
clause instead of one year as hereto- 
fore. There has been a change in the 
warranty in application forms. The 
company will require a home office speci- 
men for microscopical examination only 
when the amount of insurance applied 
for and in force in the company equals 
or exceeds $25,000, or the applicant has 
passed his fiftieth birthday. 

The State Mutual Life’s new disability 
clause and rates will go into effect June 
1. The new disability rider will be at- 
tached to any old policy upon the in- 
sured passing a satisfactory medical ex- 
amination. The premium charges for 
female lives on both the waiver and 
disability annuity and the waiver only, 
will be double the amount charged for 
male lives at corresponding ages and 
plans of insurance. The benefits on fe- 
male lives will cease at Age 55. 





ST. LOUIS APPOINTMENT 





Guardian Life Appoints W. Ashley Gray 
Manager, Succeeding Henry Krons- 
bein, Recently Resigned 
W. Ashley Gray has been appointed 
manager of the St. Louis agency of the 
Guardian Life, succeeding Henry Krons- 
bein, who resigned as manager on April 
1 to devote himself to full enjoyment 
of his model farm. Mr. Kronsbein will 
still, however, maintain association with 

the agency as a personal producer. 

For some years Mr. Gray has been 
a prominent member of the St. Louis 
insurance fraternity. He entered the 
field there after his graduation from col- 
lege and following a successful experi- 
ence in sales management for the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co. He has had success 
both as a personal producer and in or- 
ganization work. 





CONWAY TALKS TO EXPRESSMEN 


Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway addressed the delegates attend- 
ing the twenty-sixth biennial convention 
of the Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York City last Monday. He told 
the assemblage that future historians will 
be able to judge our culture by insur- 
ance records even if every other record 
or piece of literature about our existence 
is destroyed. 
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It does not nece ssarily follow that “as 
father, so son,” but there are instances 
where that very condition obtains, con- 
spicuous case in point being that of 
the McWilliam trio—E. G. McWilliam, 
of McWilliam & Hyde, general agents 
of the Penn Mutual Life, 285 Madison 


avenue, New York; Edgar McWilliam, 
also associated with the McWilliam & 
Hyde office, of the Penn Mutual; and 


Renwick McWilliam, 
the Holgar J. Johnson 


with 


associated 
f the 


Agency of 





EDGAR 


McWILLIAM 
Penn Mutual in Pittsburgh. The latter 
two are sons of the former. 

Like their father they came into the 
life insurance business after having 
been associated with other lines of 
business. FE. G. McWilliam was a bank- 
er. That experience, together with nat- 
ural business acumen and a fine insur- 
ance instinct has enabled him to 
achieve success in building the McWil- 
liam & Hyde agency, assisted by his 
able partner, Ben Hyde. 

Last January Edgar McWilliam, the 
younger son, joined the McWilliam & 
Hyde agency and on April 1 Renwick 
McWilliam became associated with the 


Holgar J. Johnson agency. 
Edgar McWilliam was born in 1904. 
Allen S$ 
en Story 
¢ 
(Continued from Page 4) 

have it. Is any surety company going 
to guarantee that the money will be 
there ?’ Then they wanted to know 
what suggestion I had to make. ‘I have 
none because I have agreed that I shall 
not mention the only way this agree- 
ment can be put in effect... The man 


who had objected, of course, then con- 
sented to listen and [I then explained 
how the only method by which a_ busi- 
ness agreement can be guaranteed in 
the sense of the money being available 
at the time it is needed is the self-com- 
pleting sinking fund plan; 1. ¢., life in- 
surance. 

“Yesterday morning [ interviewed two 
partners who had a very prosperous bus- 
iness and who said they had everything 
fixed up in wonderful shape. At the 
death of cither partner, that the surviv- 
ing partner had ten years in which to 
make up the purchase price for the in- 
terest of the deceased partner and that 
he would give a series of notes, twenty 
of them, which would come due every 
six months. The one partner is sixty- 
eight and the other is forty-two. I was 
talking to the younger partner and I 
asked him, ‘What guarantee have you 
to your estate that your partner is going 
to survive ten years and is going to 
conduct a successful business and make 
enough money to pay those notes?’ So 
we arranged an interview with the other 
partner next week. I know when we 
have this interview that there will be 
sufficient business develop from it to 
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McWILLIAM 


He was graduated from the public 
schools of Brooklyn and then attended 
the State Institute of Applied Agricul- 
ture at Farmingdale, N. Y., from which 
he was graduated. While at the State 
Institute he was captain of the football 
team and president of the student body. 

After leaving the Institute he oper- 
ated a farm for a year, then he sold 
tractors. Later he went to Albany, N. 
Y., aS general manager for Campbells 
Motors, which organization was a Ford 
dealer. Soon thereafter he operated his 
own business under the title of McWil- 
liam Motors, Inc. General business con- 
ditions having become disturbing he de- 
cided to change his vocation and join 
his father’s organization in New York 
City. 

In Navy When Eighteen 


Renwick McWilliam was born in 1900. 
He was educated in public schools in 





Brooklyn as was his younger brother. 
Later he attended the Hollywood High 
School, Hollywood, Calif., and the Hefley 
Institute of Brooklyn. On his eighteenth 
birthday which occurred during the 
World War he enlisted in the regular 
navy and was eventually assigned to the 
mine sweeping fleet operating in the 
North Sea. After the war he was in 
the advertising business in New York 
and then moved to Pittsburgh, where 
for a time he represented the Pitts- 





RENWICK McWILLIAM 


burgh Reflector Co., and more recently 
the Bancamerica-Blair Corporation, from 
which organization he joined the Hol- 
gar J. Johnson Agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual. 

Both the McWilliam boys are mar- 
ried and fathers. They are greatly in- 
terested in each other’s work and ex- 
change weekly records of their activi- 
ties, which of course is highly inter- 
esting to their father. 

The McWilliam & Hyde Agency is 
growing and progressive, an aggressive 
organization of clean-cut young men 
working under the supervision of Max 
Schonberg, educational director, having 
been developed. 








make the call well worth while. What 
we will do with the man_ sixty-eight 
years of age I will explain later. 

The Beneficiary? 

“Then, if we use life insurance for the 
guarantee of this purchase price, who 
shall be the beneficiary of the life insur- 
ance? Shall this agreement be entered 
into between members of the business or 
shall it be entered into between the 
members of the business and the busi- 
ness itself? Shall the beneficiary be 
the partnership or corporation, or shall 
it be the surviving members? We can’t 
tell the individual what they should do 
but we should know enough about our 
business to suggest different methods 
which they might use. 

“If we use a method whereby the 
partnership or the corporation pays the 
premium and is the beneficiary of the 
insurance, then first come the creditors. 
\t the death of a partner the money 
goes into the business and the creditors 
have first chance. If it is the purpose 
of the business to give the creditors 
first chance then this method is all right. 
If, on the other hand, it is more impor- 
tant that the interest of the member 
who dies should be preserved at all haz- 
ards, then the beneficiary of the insur- 
ance should be the surviving member 
and have nothing to do with the busi- 
ness entity itself. 

“T remember a discussion which I had 
with the president of one of the large 
banks some years ago and which I use 
in this business. At that particular time 
I was having a little difficulty and I 
didn’t know how to handle it. There 
was a certain obligation which I might 


be called on to pay and which I was 
not prepared to pay at the time and I 
asked this bank president, ‘If you were 
in my shoes, what would you do?’ And 
his reply was, ‘Young man, there is one 
thing you always must remember, and 
that is socially and economically and 
morally your family comes first. Pay 
nothing at the expense of your family.’ 
That man was a banker; and when I am 
talking about the retirement of this bus- 
iness agreement, I always remember that 
fact; that the family of the deceased 
member is more important socially, eco- 
nomically and morally than the creditors 
of the business itself. For that reason 
there is an advantage in keeping the 
business entity cut of these business 
agreements and have the agreements be- 
tween individuals comprising the busi- 
ness. 


“In the case of the corporation, there 
is the problem of the corporation buying 
its own stock. In some states that is 
legal, others it is illegal and some no 
statute. The fact is that if there isn’t 
sufficient surplus in the corporation the 
stock sale will not go through; creditors 
will upset it. For that reason it is better 
for the individuals comprising the cor- 
poration to enter into the agreement 
rather than to have the corporation it- 
self enter into an agreement. 

“There is a case in point in Cleveland. 
What happened was that the creditors 
did come in and took the insurance 


money and the agreement fell through. 
A Philadelphia Case 


“Six partners in a bank in Philadel- 
phia and the trust man were having a 


Agents Not Critical 
Enough of Themselyg 


“DON’T BE IN RUT”—M. N. BOnp 





If Not Successful Agents Should Ana. 
lyze Weaknesses, Watch Leaders and 
Change Formula and Plans 


M. Nelson Bond of Apple & Bond 
general agents of the Travelers, Balt. 
more, said that after twenty-three years 
in life insurance he thought that on 
of the greatest difficulties today is tha 
agents are not more happy, not more 
prosperous, but they are often too well 
satisfied. The saturation points in writ. 
ing life insurance has not been reached 
but there is a lamentable saturation of 
conceit. 

“We are not willing to criticize opr. 
selves; not willing to put aside old ideas 
for new; not willing to exchanve the 
formulas we have been following for 
others which are more modern and ¢f. 
fective; not listening enough to leaders 
who have proved they are right by their 
experience. 

“If the methods we are pursuing are 
not resulting in satisfactory sales we 
should adapt our selling to conform to 
those who are successful. We shoul 
not only imitate but elaborate on good 
ideas we come across.” 

Mr. Bond said that agents nowadays 
have many advantages over those of a 
quarter of a century ago. For one thing, 
they did not have sales congresses then, 

“The men and women in the business 
now can congratulate themselves on their 
opportunities,” he said. “Not only are 
there more meetings and better meet- 
ings, but the literature of the business 
is on a high plane, the educational 
courses are easily available, people have 
more money, and there is no excuse for 
agents not fitting .themselves to take 
advantage of the openings before them 
in this wonderful age through which we 
are passing.” 





Horton Story 
(Continued from Page 4) 


the beneficiary changes her residence. 
Likewise, if an insurance trust you have 
helped create fails of its purpose by er- 
ror in procedure or draftsmanship, the 
beneficiary-who-might-have-been — will 
very likely blame you more than you 
deserve and repeatedly and broadly at- 
vertise your connection with it. 

“Deferred settlements of the proceeds 
of insurance by the life companies ot 
through a trust have become established, 
to the immeasurable advantage of bene- 
ficiaries. It is the duty of you in the 
field and of us at the home office to 
use every care that those settlements be 
simple in form and comply with every 
legal requirement. Under either method 
of settlement you are assisting the in- 
sured to make his will and often this 
settlement disposes of more property 
than ‘the will does. The prospect may 
be impatient of your care and thought: 
fulness, but the beneficiary will call you 
blessed.” 


—__—— 
——— 








discussion and they called in the credit 
man of the bank to ask his advice wheth- 
er they should enter into this agret- 
ment as individuals or whether the part: 
nership itself should be the beneficiary 
to this agreement and the life insurance 
The credit man came in and discuss¢ 
the matter for fifteen minutes and came 
to the conclusion that as far as the 
bank was concerned it wasn’t very ma 
terial. If the interests of the partners 
was taken care of by life insurance he 
felt sure that the partnership would g° 
on and the bank’s credit was just 
good as if the bank had first claim 0 
the insurance.” 
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N.Y. U. Tax Graduates 
Hold Annual Reunion 


L. G. SIMON REVIEWS CASES 





Helps Former Students Catch Up on 
Decisions; Vash Young Also on 
Program 


Leon Gilbert Simon, who was nomi- 
nated last week for the presidency of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, was the guest of honor last 
Thursday evening at the annual reunion 
of those who studied inheritance taxation 
as taught by Mr. Simon in the New 
York University insurance course. The 
reunion was in the form of a dinner 
held at the Advertising Club. Vash 
Young, Equitable Society, gave an in- 
spirational sales talk. Herbert N. Fell, 
Massachusetts Mutual, was toastmaster. 

Mr. Simon discussed his new book, 
“Business Insurance,” out this week. In 
it he takes up such questions as whether 
the corporation in a business insurance 
case should pay the premiums, or wheth- 
er it is better for the men to pay the 
premiums on each other’s lives; whether 
it is best to name a corporate fiduciary 
as trustee. 

In regard to the last question he gave 
his answer as being that a corporate 
fiduci: ry should be named in every case, 
for it serves as a financial policeman 
to carry out the agreement as the in- 
sureds desired. 

In the book he tells agents not to 
sell agreements, for trust agreements 
will put anyone to sleep, but to sell what 
the aereement will do, using a brief sum- 
mary of the plan in simple language. 

Tax Law Changes 

At the reunions Mr. Simon always 
makes a resume of the: changes in tax 
laws and practices since the last meet- 
ing. The most important one seemed 
to be the new New York state estate 
tax, which goes into effect September 1. 
This law replaces several. previous laws, 
and is expected to make the matter sim- 
pler. The amount that New York state 
will get of the tax is expected to be 
slightly higher than at present, taking 
advantage of the full amount allowed 
by the Federal government. The de- 
cedents estate law, also of New York, 
is expected to cut down the difference 
between real and personal property in 
the handling of estates. 

The three states now having no in- 
heritance tax laws may soon be reduced 
totwo, Mr. Simon said. In Florida a bill 
is being prepared to establish such a 
tax, leaving only Alabama and Nevada 
without one. 

Hope was held out that the Federal 
government, which has been trying to 
collect taxes on insurance policies, will 
eventually drop its efforts due to the 
expense of litigation about equaling the 
revenue from them. 


Double Taxation 
Mr. Simon warned the underwriters 
not to become victims of the popular 


impression that double taxation had been 

ended by a recent Minneapolis case. In 
this case a resident of New York had 
died and left some bonds of the state 
of Minnesota and also of several mu- 
nicipalities in that state. The bonds 
were physically in the state of New 
York. New York state imposed its tax, 
and the state of Minnesota, although 
neither the bonds, the residence of the 
deceased owner or the heirs were located 
there, attempted to also collect a tax. 
The United States Supreme Court ruled 
in this case that the double tax was not 
warranted. However, Mr. Simon point- 
ed out, there was no evidence that the 
same decision would have been given 
if the bonds had been those of a pri- 
vate corporation of Minnesota, or if 
the securities had been stocks. Another 
decision must come before this can be 
decided, he said. 


The necessity of avoiding abuses un- 
der Section 55A of the New York in- 
surance law was also taken up. It was 
shown that the provisions are very lib- 
eral, but that if too crafty life insurance 
men should start to recommend the pos- 
sibility of keeping money out of cred- 
itors’ hands by twisting around the pro- 
visions of the statutes there would be 
danger of the laws being changed. 

Extreme cases of protection of rights 
under life policies as occurring in Flor- 
ida and Louisiana were told by Mr. 
Simon. In Florida the creditors cannot 
get the policy proceeds unless specific- 
ally named in the document. In a Loui- 
siana case the proceeds went to very 
distant relatives instead of the creditors 
of the insolvent estate. This liberal ten- 
dency is growing everywhere, Mr. Simon 
said. Proceeds of life insurance paid at 
death are generally beyond the reach of 
creditors unless the money of creditors 
was fraudulently used. 

In a court case that Mr. Simon dis- 
cussed the insurance comnany was named 
trustee to pay income for life to the 
widow and the balance after the widow’s 
death to the family. The company con- 
tested the policy, claiming misinforma- 
tion in the application. It was discov- 
ered, however, that the information had 
been given correctly to the examining 
doctor, who had neglected to include it 
The attorney for the widow, not satis- 
fied with having the claim made valid, 
had the company dispossessed as trustee 
for acting against the good of the widow. 
A bank was made the new trustee, and 
the company had to turn over the entire 
sum. 





DAVENPORT MEETING MONDAY 


The annual sales congress of the Dav- 
enport, Iowa, Association of Life Under- 
writers will be held Monday, May 26. 
Among the speakers announced are: 
Floyd Gibbons, former war correspond- 
ent for the Chicago “Tribune”; Presi- 
dent S. T. Whatley of the National As- 
sociation; Milton L. Woodward, mana- 
ger in Detroit for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, and Roger B. Hull, managing di- 
rector of the National Association. 
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New Estate Law 


(Continued from Page 1) 


trusts*for the larger estates. A _provi- 
sion of the new law is that the wife may 
elect to take he share of the estate out- 
side of the will as set forth in the law. 
But the commission also preserved to 
the testator in the case of the larger es- 
tates, the right to create a trust with 
income payable to the wife upon a prin- 
cipal equal to or greater than her intes- 
tate share. In such cases the widow will 
not be permitted to defeat her adequate 
testamentary benefits by any right of 
election. In its report on this subject 
the commission says: “Opportunity is 
thus preserved to the husband to relieve 
the wife of the burden of investment and 
care of her portion of the estate by plac- 
ing such excess amount in the form of 
a trust and he is also able to safeguard 
the principal of her share against a 
spendthrift wife.” 

This right of election is intended as a 
protection of the widow or surviving 
husband against disinheritance by an un- 
just testator by the grant of a right of 
election to take a specific part of the 
estate against the will. This right is to 
correct the almost entire absence of pro- 
tection for the widow under the present 
law. 

An illustration of the difference in the 
amount of tax under the old New York 
state estate tax law and the new one 
has been prepared by the Central Han- 
over Bank and Trust and is as follows : 

——— Total Taxes — 


Prior to After 
Estate Sept. 1.1930 Sept. 1, 1930 
$ 50.000 $ 650 $ 240 
100.000 1.650 640 
150.000 3.200 1,140 
200.000 4.900 2.140 
250.000 7.150 3.640 
300.000 9.450 5.140 
350.000 11.850 7.140 
500.000 19,050 13.140 
550.000 21,550 15,640 
600,000 24,050 18,140 
650.000 26.550 20.640 
700.000 29.050 23.140 
800.000 34.250 29,140 
900.000 39.450 35.140 
1,000.000 44.850 42.140 
1.200.000 56.500 57,140 
1.500.000 72.500 73.140 
2.000.000 124,500 125,140 
2.500.000 173.500 174,140 
3.000.000 227.500 228.140 
3.500.000 286.500 287,140 
4.000.000 350.500 351,140 
5,000,000 490,500 491.140 


Under the new law: For each benefi- 
ciarv anv member of the immediate fam- 
ilv in addition to the spouse the amount 
of tax will be decreased by $40. 





NEWARK AGENT LEADS FIDELITY 


Maurice Strauss, manager of the life 
department of Lippman & Lowry, Fidel- 
ity Mutual managers in Newark, has: led 
the company’s entire field force during 
the past two months. 





JERSEY CITY HOUSEWARMING 
The Bankers National Life will hold 
a housewarming at its new home office 


at 910 Bergen avenue, Jersey City, May 
24 from 2 o'clock until 6 o'clock. 
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A Company That Offers 
OPPORTUNITIES 


to the Young, Progressive 


Success-Seeking Man 


Write to 


| Bankers National 

_ Life Insurance Co. 
| Jersey City, N. J. 

|| KR. R. Lounsbury, Pres. 


Geo. Ramée, 


Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 



































A lazy salesman explaineth why 
can’t produce in summer—but the 
getter goeth out and bringeth in the 
plications —“Fidelity Field Man.” 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


has an Opening 


for a well qualified man as 
General Agent 


Apply by letter to: 
Superintendent of Agencies, 
Box 145, 

Boston, Massachusetts 




















Home Life Insurance Company 


of New York 





A COMPANY 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
Chairman of the Board 








of OPPORTUNITY 


JAMES A. FULTON, 
President 


On Agency matters address: 


H. W. Manning, Superintendent of Agencies 
256 Broadway, New York 
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DIES 10 DAYS AFTER TAKING POST 





Passing of L. O. Judson, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; New General Agent of Mu- 
tual Life Is Eldon D. Wilson 
Eldon D. Wilson of Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed manager of the Mu- 
tual Life at Wheeling, W. Va. His ter- 


ritory will consist of forty-seven coun- 
ties and he succeeds the late Lawrence 
QO. Judson. Mr. Judson was formerly at 


Pottsville, Pa. He was made manager in 
Wheeling on May 1, 1930, and his death 
occurred exactly ten days later. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Virginia and 
was educated in that state. After lcav- 
ing the University of Virginia he en- 
gaged in the teaching profession and be- 
came principal of a high school in Vir- 
vinia. He became interested in life in- 
surance as a vocation and in 1917 joined 
the Mutual Life 


in its Richmond agency 
as a soliciting agent. Later in the year 
he became connected with the company’s 
agency in Denver, Colo. In June, 1922, 
he returned to Richmond and took up 


the position of supe rintendent of 
for the company’s agency there. 
he was made agency organizer, 


agents 
In 1927 


PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


Julian S. Myrick and John C. McNa- 
mara, Jr., Address Philadelphia As- 
sociation on “President’s Night” 
Two New Yorkers, Julian S. Myrick, 
general agent in New York for the Mu- 
tual Life, and John C. McNamara, Jr., 
head of the McNamara organization of 
the Guardian, were the main speakers 
at the dinner mecting held last evening 
by the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters. It was the association’s 
“President’s Night” and most all living 
past i gpg of the association were 
on hand, as were delegates from the 
Pennsylvania be ite association. Mr. My- 
rick spoke on “The Value to You of 
the State \ssociation. ” Mr. McNamara’s 
subject was “Intelligent Prospecting.” 


ADLER AGENCY ONE YEAR OLD 


The ID. B. Adler agency of ‘the Penn 
Mutual was a year old in April and to 
celebrate the occasion had a party at 
the Hotel New Yorker Thursday even- 
ing. Vice-President Hugh D. Hart came 
over from Philadelphia and after the 
dinner made a brief address in) which 
he described the great mental and moral 
stimalas and strength that can be gained 
by the new agent who, burning his 
bridges behind him, enters -the life in- 
surance business with the will to sue- 
ceed and who plots his course by the 
aid of the Penn Mutual’s Golden Tri 
angle compass, with an horizontal vision 
cemeual the objective of immediate fi 


nancial gain. 


BUFFALO TRUST DIVISION 

The Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo has 
established an insurance trust depart 
ment, first of its kind in banking cireles 
in that city. Harry G. Hoffman, former- 
ly assistant treasurer of the bank; has 
been made manager of the new depart 
ment. 


ARTHUR B. CHEYNEY ELECTED 





Continental American Representative 
Elected President Philadelphia Ass’n; 
Six New Directors Named 

Arthur B. Cheyney, Continental Amer- 
ican, has been elected president of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life. Under- 
writers. Announcement was made at 
the dinner-meeting held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford last evening. The other offi- 
cers named were: first vice-president, 














ARTHUR B. CHEYNEY 


Alex V. 


second 


Tisdale, Connecticut 
vice-president, Fernand 
Girard Life; and treasurer, 
\dams, Aetna Life. 
Clayton M. Hunsicker, 
Mutual; Thomas M. 
tual; Edward F. Bailey, 
k. Sidle, Travelers, 
Guardian Life, 
tors of the 


Mutual; 
Saruch, 


John N. 


of the Fidelity 
Scott, Penn Mu- 
Equitable; Don 
and James A. Tyson, 
were elected new direc- 
association with their terms 
expiring in 1933. Irvin Bendiner, New 
York Life, was named a director with 
his term expiring in 1932. 


H. M. Cutler Dead 


(Continued from Page 7) 


finance committee; in 1911 he was made 
second vice-president, and in 1917 he 
was appointed vice-president. From 1911 
to 1922 he was in charge of the Na- 
tional Life’s production division. 

The National Life of Vermont has 
an outstanding home office building and 
the chairman of the building committee 
was Mr. Cutler. It was finished in June, 
1922. A study of architecture was an 
avocation with him and his beautiful 
summer home at South Hero, Vermont, 
was built out of native stone under his 
personal direction from plans which he 
drew. 

Two Sons Are General Agents 

In the life insurance business he had 
many activities as a member of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference and also 
as a member of the committee to study 
the standardizing of issuing and han- 
dling municipal bonds. He was founder 


of the Montpelier Club and its first 
president; secretary and treasurer of 
the board of park commissioners for 


He left a wife and three 
children, one of whom is Richard Hyde 
Cutler, general agent for the National 
Life at Springfield, Mass., and another 
is Edward DeLorme Cutler who is gen- 
eral agent for the National Life at Sy- 
racuse, N. Y 


thirty years. 





PRESIDENTS AT DINNER 


G. W. Smith, W. L. Crocker, A. E. Childs 
and H. O. Edgerton at Boston 
Association Dinner 

Presidents of four life insurance com- 
panies of Boston were guests of honor 
at the regular dinner meeting of the 
3oston Life Underwriters Association 
last night. George Willard Smith, presi- 
dent of the New England Mutual, was 
the principal speaker. Walton = L. 
Crocker, John Hancock Mutual Life; 
Arthur E. Childs, Columbian National, 
and Herbert O. Edgerton, Boston Mu- 
tual, were the other honor guests. 


In order that members who are Amos 
n’ Andy fans would not have to miss 
that feature on the radio, a_ receiving 


set was installed in the dining room. 








“What Shall I Say?" 





He has been interviewed by hun- 
dreds of agents. What have I to 
offer him that will be so different 
that my prospect will listen with 
interest? 


Security Mutual offers its represen- 
tatives sales helps that not only 








pave the way for an interview, but 
hold the prospect's interest and as- 
sist in closing the sale. 


For complete descrip- 
tions of our sales helps, 


Write J. F. S., 
Agency Dept. 





_ 
| SECURITY MUTUAL) 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ub 4 Binghamton, New York 


~~ NEW ENGLAND ROAD MAP 

The John Hancock Mutual is distrib- 
uting an attractive historical road ma 
of New England, giving the chief auto 
routes together with brief information 
about New England and many of its 
historical landmarks. 























~ FLASH OF REAL INTEREST FROM THE MAN BEHIND THE EXECUTIVE DESK --- WHY? 
THE EMANE€IPATOR PLAN 


WRITE THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, FORT WAYNE.IND 





Mention The 
Eastern Under- 
writer when 
writing for 4 
copy of The Lin- 
coln Life Man. 








FIFTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS | 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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BANKERS 


Established 1879 
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* Approximate 


LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


$ 97,686,266 
182,510,188 
325,309,313 
498,969,554 
716,079,363 








886,589,365 


| 

$ 25,193,076 | 

33,289,945 | 
44,452,819 

63,955,277 | 

90,713,613 

*133,000,000 


Des Moines, Iowa 

















AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 
1923 - $1,000,000,000 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 
1930 - $2,000,000,000 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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Life Office Managers 
to Meet in Chicago 


DATES ARE OCTOBER 9, 10 AND 11 





Two Chicago Professors Among Those 
on Program; F. L. Mead, H. L. 
Rhoades and Others Have Set 

Addresses 





The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion will hold its seventh annual con- 
ference in Chicago October 9, 10, 11 with 
an estimated attendance of two hundred. 
It is at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Adolph A. Rydgren, vice-president of 
Continental-American, is president. The 
addresses and those who will deliver 
them follow: 
“Planning for the Future Responsibilities of 
Clerical Workers’”—Prof. Frederick G. Nichols, 
yard. 
Pil ccedl Administration’—H. L. Rhoades, 
Metropolitan Life. : 
“Training of Clerical Supervisors’—W. H. 
Lefingwell, New York. 
“Premium Accounting and Related Activities” 
—George W. Skilton, Connecticut General. 
“Use of Persistency Records’—F. R. Gale, 
Continental American. 
“Profit or Loss in Written Business Com- 
munications’-—Dr. Felix E. Held, Ohio State 
University. 
“Recent Developments in Perforated Cards” 
R. Wells Leib, Franklin Life. 
“Practices About Premium Notice’’—Paul F. 
Bourscheidt, Peoria Life. 
“Life Insurance Bookkeeping by Means of 
Perforated Cards”—B. Dvorak, Chicago. 
“Centralization vs. Decentralization in Home 
Office Organization’—R. C. Nuendorffer, Guard- 


ian. 

“Scientific Management Principles in Admin- 
istration of Companies’? — Franklin B. Mead, 
Lincoln National. 

“Standard Telegraph Codes’—R. F. Tull, Fi- 
delity Mutual. 

“Accounting Methods”—D. N. Warters, Bank- 


ers Life. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL CHANGES 
R. C. Bright, who has been identified 
with the Little Rock, Ark., office of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life for thirty-seven 
years, has asked to be relieved of the 
responsibilities of agency management 
but will continue his connection as as- 
sociate manager. The Philadelphia com- 
pany is launching a new and aggres- 
sive program in the state of Arkansas 
under the leadership of Fred Poe, who 
has been appointed manager for that 
state. Mr. Poe is well known in Ar- 
kansas insurance circles. 





METROPOLITAN N. J. MEETING 


The entire force of the New Jersey 
managers of the Metropolitan Life gath- 
ered at the Robert Treat Hotel, New- 
ak, this week to attend a luncheon- 
meeting for the purpose of discussing 
ied problems and the stimulation of 
production. Samuel Peterfreund, man- 
ager of the Newark district and also 
thairman of the managers’ association of 
New Jersey, presided. 





THANK FRANK H. WENNER 


Frank H. Wenner, secretary-treasurer 
t the New York State Underwriters’, 
Association, was given a vote of thanks 
y the delegates at the business meeting 
1 Binghamton last week for the hard 
‘ork that he has put on association ac- 
‘ities during the past year. His efforts 
telped contribute to the success of the 
«tons sponsored at the meeting. 





ARTHUR F. HALL TRIBUTE 


\ concentrated drive for business is 
«ng made by the Lincoln National Life 
‘Ss month in honor of President Ar- 
‘tur F. Hall of the Fort Wayne com- 
‘iy. From present indications the re- 
“ts promise to exceed all past records 
1 production of business. This is an 
‘ual event with the company and it 
‘expected that this twenty-fifth anni- 
‘sary of Hall Month will top all oth- 
'. There will be special individual 
“cy awards, and in addition five beau- 
“ul trophies given at the close of the 
Tonth to the leaders in each of the Lin- 
 National’s territories: the Eastern, 
“ — Prairie, Pacific and Texas- 
‘“Tthwest, 


J. STANLEY SCOTT DIES 





Life Department Secretary of Travelers 
Was Oldest Employe in Point of 
Service With Company 
The oldest employe in point of service 
with the Travelers Insurance Co., J. 
Stanley Scott, secretary of the life de- 
partment, died at his home in Hartford 
late Tuesday evening. Mr. Scott spent 
sixty-one years of his eighty-two years 
with the Travelers. His long service 
with the Hartford company began in 
January, 1869, and in 1885 he was pro- 
moted to the chief clerkship of the life 
department, continuing in that position 
until June, 1901, when he was made as- 
sistant secretary. Three years later Mr. 
Scott was elected secretary. During his 
connection with the Travelers he saw 
the home office grow from sixteen em- 
ployes to more than 5,000. He rarely 
missed a day at his office until recently, 

when his health began to fail. 





DEATH OF HENRY N. KAUFMAN 

Henry N. Kaufman of East Hampton, 
Conn., consulting actuary for the Phoe- 
nix Mutual, where he was employed for 
thirty-one years, died Tuesday in Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., following a long illness. He 
Was sixty-seven years of age. Mr. Kauf- 
man was born in Canada and spent ten 
years with the Sun Life before coming 
to this country. He was actuary of the 
Phoenix Mutual until recently, when he 
became consulting actuary. Mr. Kauf- 
man was a member of the English In- 
stitute of Actuaries and an associate 
member of the American Institute of 
Actuaries. 





ELECT TALLEY CHAIRMAN 


President B. Leo Talley has been 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Home Friendly Insurance Co. of Balti- 
more. Charles H. Taylor, for the past 
three years secretary, was elected presi- 
dent and B. F. Wright, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

D. F. Ziegler, senior vice-president, 
will assume charge of the branch dis- 
tricts and G, W. Kelley. vice-president, 
will take charge of the home agency 
force. F. C. MacCubbin, vice-president, 
formerly in charge of the home office 
district, will take over the work of de- 
veloping new territory. 





ST. LOUIS JUBILEE CAMPAIGN 

With the desire to increase life pro- 
duction the St. Louis agency of the 
Aetna Life has gone “over the top” in 
its April Jubilee Campaign. Announce- 
ment of the campaign was made by Ar- 
thur P. Shugg, general agent, at a din- 
ner which he gave the agents and office 
staff at the Hotel Jefferson March 31. 
Guests from the home office included 
William H. Dallas, assistant vice-presi- 
dent and in charge of underwriting, and 
John W. deForest, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies. An inspirational ad- 
dress was given by Robert W. Kelso, 
director of the Community Fund in St. 
Louis. 





STEVENSON LEADERS’ CLUB 

The fourth monthly luncheon of the 
Leaders’ Club in the John A. Stevenson 
Penn Mutual Agency at Philadelphia, 
last week, brought together fifty-three 
members. To be a member in any month 
an agent must produce not less than 
$20,000 of paid-for business, and to be 
president in any month an agent must 
have produced largest amount, the vice- 
presidency for the month going to the 
agent writing the largest number of 
lives. Thomas M. Scott was high man 
on both counts in April and is therefore 
both president and vice-president for 
May. Runners-up were J. Bispham 
Stokes, second in amount; and Wallis 
Boileau, Sr., and John C. Black, tieing 
as second in number of lives. This is 
Mr. Scott’s fourth winning of the presi- 
dency. Brief addresses were made by 
Manager Stevenson and by President 
Scott. The luncheon was at the Down- 
town Club. 


WALTER A. CRAIG’S CAREER 





New General Agent of State Mutual 
Was Distinguished in University of 
Pennsylvania; Has C.L.U. Degree 
Walter A. Craig, who as reported in 
The Eastern Underwriter is the new 
general agent of the State Mutual Life 
in Philadelphia, attended the Wharton 
School of Finance and ‘Commerce after 
being graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania. At the university he was 
active in athletic and student *organiza- 
tions, was a quarterback on the ’varsity 
football team and was a good quarter- 

mile runner. 

Going into life insurance Mr. Craig did 
well as a personai producer and has spe- 
cialized on business insurance cases, 
stock purchase plans and trust estates. 
He is a member of the Downtown Club, 
Philadelphia, and the Roxborough Coun- 
try Club. 


WEST VIRGINIA COURSES 

James Elton Bragg, director of the 
New York University Life Insurance 
Training School, and his associates, 
Leon Gilbert Simon, Horace H. Wilson 
and A. Rushton Allen, will conduct a 
course for the life underwriters asso- 
ciations of Huntington and Charleston, 
W. Va., from June 9 to July 31. Classes 
will meet in Huntingdon during the first, 
third, fifth and seventh weeks, and in 
Charleston during the second, fourth, 
sixth and eighth weeks. The courses 
will be under the auspices of Marshall 
College. 





FIELD SCHOOL IN NEWARK 

Thomas M., Stokes, educational direc- 
tor of the Connecticut Mutual Life, has 
planned a field school for the Newark 
agency of the company, of which Stuart 
B. Rote is general agent, for five days 
beginning Monday, August 11. He will 
cover the new A. B. C. educational 
course, specializing in unit selling, a new 
feature in selling life insurance. 








New Low Cost 
Insurance 


The 1930 dividend scale re- 
duces the net cost of Fidelity’s 
Low Rate Life Policy to very 
low figures, and offers a policy 
easy to sell in large units with 
consequent profit to the agent. 





























ILLUSTRATION 
Net Cost* $10,000 
| Aver. for 
Age | Ist yr. 10th yr. 16-900. 
25 | $137.90 $133.60 $136.00 
35 191.00 181.10 186.60 
45 284.50 264.40 275.10 
55 458.40 424.90 441.70 
*Based on 1930 Dividend Scale — Not 
guaranteed. 


Write for booklet: 
“What's Ahead?” 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PHONE EITHER OFFICE 





MeWILLIAM & HYDE 


General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
285 Madison Avenue 
Caledonia 3720 


GUSTAV C. WUERTH 


Associate General Agent 
217 Broadway 
Fitzroy 2880 
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Greatest Protection 
Per Dollar Is Need 


ALFRED HURRELL TELLS AGENTS 








Higher Premium Policies Should Be Sold 
Only When There is Specific 
Need for Them 





The life insurance agent is giving the 
greatest service to the public when he 
sells his client the greatest amount of 
protection that his dollar will buy, in 
the opinion of Alfred Hurrell, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of The Pru- 
dential, who discussed this subject at the 
recent conference of Prudential repre- 
sentatives at the home office. He be- 
lieves that an agent should not sell the 
higher premium forms of insurance un- 
less there is a specific need for them. 

“T sometimes believe what the actua- 
ries say,” said Mr. Hurrell. “One of 
the ideas for which they stand sponsor 
is that the dollar will only go just so 
far. Assuming the truth of this then it 
follows that the dollar will go further 
in securing protection if it is put in a 
majority of cases in straight life insur- 
ance than it will in any more dimited 
form of insurance. It is to be hoped 
that no man will be guilty of emphasiz- 
ing and selling the higher premium poli- 
cies merely because there is a higher 
commission in it for him. It is a sort 
of traitorous conduct for any agent to 
sell any policy with a higher premium 
than straight life merely because the 
agent gets a higher commission, and 
when I say that I concede fully that when 
the applicant wants a Limited Payment 
or an Endowment Policy and hasn’t a 
need for the larger immediate protec- 
tion which the straight life would offer 
, that it is perfectly ethical to sell what 
the applicant wants. 

“T am very much interested in the 
Modified 5 and the Modified 3. A man 
told me once, who does a great deal of 
business with brokers, that even though 
the Modified 3 was the best policy on the 
market that some of the brokers shy 
away from it because the premium was 
so low that they couldn’t get a large 
enough compensation for selling it—that 
there wasn’t enough in it for the brokers. 
Well, that was testimony from the in- 
side to the virtue of the policy. When 
we can sell insurance cheaply—I mean 
for a lower rate—we can sell more of it 
and do more good. In any event the 
test should be the good of the policy- 
holder and not the compensation to the 
agent.” 


LIFE CLASS GETS RESULTS 
James Elton Bragg Reports That New 
York University Students Write 

Average Weekly Production of $7,393 

In an analysis that he has made of 
the 116 life agents who completed the 
first two life insurance training courses 
at New York University this year, James 
Elton Bragg, director of the course, 
finds that during the ten-week period, 
these agents produced $8,576,082 of ap- 
plied for new business, an average of 
$7,393 per week per agent. Mr. Bragg 
believes that at least 80% of this busi- 
ness will be paid for. 

Of this business, $883,500, a weekly 
average of $4,417, was produced by be- 
ginners, who numbered twenty; $3,974,- 
892, a weekly average of $7,360, was pro- 
duced by agents with less than two years 
experience, who numbered fifty-four; 
and $3,717,690, a weekly average of $8,- 
851, was produced by those with more 
than two years experience, numbering 
forty-two. 





TEN CONVENTION QUALIFIERS 
Ten members of the agency force of 
Day & Cornish, agents in Newark for 
the Mutual Benefit Life, have qualified 
for the company’s convention which will 
be held next month at the home office in 
Newark. 
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|N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF 
DIGNITY AND BEAUTY, this building is 
primarily an ideal workshop. Its 3,800 em- 
ployees enjoy the maximum of good air, 
sunlight and quiet possible in the intense life of Man- 
hattan, as well as 20th Century utilities and con- 
venience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 
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W. M. Strong New Heaj 
Of Actuarial Societ; 


THOMPSON AND LINTON JY. px 





New Council Members Elected at An. 
nual Meeting Here Last Week; Ask 
for Next Congress in Canada 





Wendell M. Strong, associate actuary 
of the Mutual Life of New York, is the 
new president of the Actuarial Sociey 
of America, having been elected to gy. 
ceed James D. Craig of the Metropol. 
tan at the annual meeting of the sociey 
held last week at the Hotel Roosevel 
New York City. John S. Thompsoy 
vice-president and mathematician, My. 
tual Benefit, and M. Albert Linton, vice. 
president of the Provident Mutual, wer 
elected vice-presidents of the society 
Other officers were re-elected. They ate 
Ray D. Murphy, Equitable Socicty, se. 
retary; E. W. Marshall, Provident My. 
tual, treasurer; and John M. Laird, Cop. 
necticut General, editor of the Transa. 
tions. 

Seven new members of the council 
were elected: James F. Little, Prudep. 
tial; B. D. Flynn, Travelers; A. T. Mar. 
lean, Massachusetts Mutual, and J, ¢ 
Parker, Imperial Life of Canada, t 
serve three years; Samuel Milligan, 
Metropolitan Life, and H. S. Beer 
Aetna Life, to serve two years, and 
H. Jackson, National Life of Vermont, 
to serve one year. 

Two committees engaged in important 
surveys reported that they had not yet 
finished their work and were unable to 
report at length. One committee is in- 
quiring into the company experience 
with “Jumbo” policies, losses on which 
have been presenting a_ considerable 
problem to the business. The other 
committee is concerned with the avi 
tion hazard. 

The Fall meeting of the society is to 
be held in Boston. At the meeting of 
the council the movement to hold the 
next International Congress of Actuaries 
in Canada was endorsed. 





COLONIAL IN CONNECTICUT 





Part of Company Expansion; First Con- 
necticut Office in Bridgeport 
Under John J. Burke 

The Colonial Life of America is e& 
panding considerably. The company 
has just entered Connecticut, this news 
following closely upon the announce- 
ment of separating the Irvington dis 
trict from Newark, N. J., and East Lib- 
erty from Pittsburgh, as well as the 
creation of a new branch office in Syra 
cuse, N. Y. ° 

Bridgeport is the first district office 
to be established in Connecticut and wil 
be under the managership of John J. 
Burke, until recently in the same ¢a 
pacity at the Newburgh, N. Y., office 
of the company. 





50 YEARS WITH TRAVELERS 

Charles G. Stone of Hartford, last 
week completed a half century of serv 
ice with the home office of the Travelers 
The occasion was remembered by maty 
persons throughout the company wh? 
visited Mr. Stone’s office in the awit 
department to offer their congratula- 
tions. His associates presented him with 
a gold watch, chain and knife, suitably 
inscribed. Mr. Stone’s length of service 
with the Travelers is exceeded by omy 
two other persons connected with the 
company. When the Hartford branch 
office was established Mr. Stone became 
the first cashier for the company, later 
being transferred to the home office. He 
is seventy years of age. 





Cc. C. DAY HOLDS MEETINGS 

C. C. Day, general agent in Oklahoma 
for the Pacific Mutual, recently conduct: 
ed a series of agency meetings in Okl 
homa City and in Tulsa. Dr. L. H. Les 
assistant medical director of the co™ 
pany, was a guest at both meetings. 
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Low Cost Contract 


SEMI-ENDOWMENT AT AGE 75 





Will Mature at That Age for One-Half 
of Face Amount; Rates at Some 


Ages 


The Manhattan Life of New York is 
now issuing a special preferred risk, low 
net cost policy, which is a semi-endow- 
ment at Age 75. The title explains the 
policy for it will be issued to preferred 
risks only and matures as an endow- 
ment for one-half the face amount at 
Age 7>. alle’ ; 

The new policy will be issued to men 
only at ages from 20 to 55 inclusive, for 
amounts of not less than $5,000 nor more 





than $00,000. It will be issued with or 
withou! disability and double indemnity 
benefits. The initial rate is considerably 
lower ‘han the company’s ordinary life 


rate because the company expects larger 
ines in mortality and expense rates. 

iiwaking announcement of the new 
policy the Manhattan Life says: 

“In formulating the new policy we 
have kept in mind the fact that preferred 
risk policies are usually on the ordinary 
life plan. On ordinary life policies the 
premiums are payable for life although, 
if dividends are allowed to accumulate, 
they become paid up. The Manhattan’s 
new policy recognizes the fact that very 
few men carry their insurance beyond 
Age 75—67% of all men living to Age 
35 will die before reaching Age 75.” 

The company gives the following il- 
lustration of net cost: 





Ore ee 45 

PO sskckccnesgunweunade $21.95 $31.34 
First Year Dividend......... 2.20 2.26 
Net Cost—First Year.......:; $19.75 $29.08 





MANHATTAN LIFE’S NEW CLAUSE 

The new disability provisons and rates 
of the Manhattan Life of New York will 
go into effect June 15. For women risks 
the income disability premium will re- 
main the same as that for men but the 
benefit will be $5 per month for each 
$1,000 instead of $10. For premium waiv- 
er only the extra premiums are double 
such extra premiums for men. 


EXCEED GOAL IN UNIQUE DRIVE 


$275,000 Produced by J. P. Graham 
Agents in Honor of His New Born 
Son; Office Setting Fast Pace 
Producers in the J. P. Graham agency 
of the Aetna Life in New York who in- 
augurated a unique $250,000 testimonial 
drive the first of this month as a wel- 
come to General Agent Graham’s new 
born son, “Bob” Graham, have gone over 
the top by attaining a volume of $275,- 
000 in fifteen days or an average for 
eight agents of $40,000 apiece. This 
speaks well for the good feeling and 
loyalty existing in the organization. 
The Graham agency is going along this 
year at the rate of between $400,000 and 
$500,000 a month, having started off from 
scratch last summer at 165 Broadway. 
The following members of the agency 
will be represented on the Aetna Life 
leader’s list this month: Sam T. Greene, 
agency superviscr, David R. Lever, 
Louis G. Abele and Morris Grinberg. 


DR. CHARLES D. BENNETT DIES 














Former Medical Director of Mutual 
Benefit Life Dies at the Age 
Of Seventy-Three 

Dr. Charles Day Bennett, who was a 
medical director of the Mutual Benefit 
Life and connected with the company 
lor twenty years, died last week at his 
ome in Summit, N. J., at the age of 
Seventy-three. He was connected with 
‘number of hospitals in Essex County 
and a member of several medical asso- 
Clations. 

Dr. Kennett graduated from Princeton 
niversity, also the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and after twenty-four 
years of private practice in Newark 
joined the Mutual Benefit in 1905. He 


; survived by his widow and five daugh- 
ers, 


FOOTBALL COACH WITH FRASER 





Mort Starobin Made Athletic Reputa- 
tion at Syracuse; Has Been Help- 
ing “Chick” Meehan at N. Y. U. 

Mort Starobin, formerly well-known 
college football star, has joined the 
Fraser Agency of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual as a full time agent. He will con- 
tinue, however, to coach at New York 
University. 

Mr. Starobin made his first football 
reputation on the Commercial High 
School team in Brooklyn. He entered 
Syracuse with the Class of 1924 and for 
three years played football there. Then 


he became assistant coach under Chick 
Meehan at New York University. Since 
leaving Syracuse he secured the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, studied at New 
York University and secured the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. 





213 GROUP DEATH CLAIMS 


During the eight and one-half years 
the American Chain Co. of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has had a group life contract 
with the Equitable Society, 213 death 
claims have been paid, along with fifteen 
total disability cases, $200,000 having 
been paid out under these claims. 








WANTED 


A New York City Agency is looking 
for a Brokerage Supervisor, and is in a 
position to make an attractive proposi- 
tion to the right man. Address in strict 
confidence giving age and past experi- 
ence. F. N. B., Box 1148, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, N. Y. C. 























ASS’N GOING TO CONCERT 

An unusual affair for a life 
writers’ association is the annual at- 
tendance at one of the famous Boston 
“Pop” Symphony concerts by the asso- 
ciation there. This year life underwriters’ 
night at the concert is Tuesday, May 27. 


INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK 

The Home State Life of Oklahoma 
City has decided to increase the 
company’s capital stock from $500,000 to 
$750,000. It was further decided to sell 
$250,000 of the stock at $35 a share, the 
value of the balance to be determined 
later. 


under- 





product. 





human needs. 


Company. 





WHAT IS 
SALESMANSHIP? 


Salesmanship is the power to persuade people to purchase your 


Power—knowledge is power. Knowing your business is a primary 
factor in successful salesmanship. 


Persuade—persuasion is the fine art in salesmanship. Don’t drive 
by argument. Lead by suggestion. 


People—Know people. Study human nature. Learn to diagnose 
Talk You and Yours—not Me and Mine. 


Purchase—people don’t purchase insurance—they purchase what 
insurance will do for them. 
need with a plan that exactly fits. 


Product—Not a policy but a program. 


This “Pod of P’s” in our Agency menu is one of the many helpful 
features that have made the Missouri State Life The Progressive 


More than $1,240,000,000.00 of insurance in force. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR 
President 


Uncover the need, then cover that 


HOME OFFICE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical es to “to Help the h the Man With the Rate 


Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 





Administering = an 

What Causes Delay estate through a life 

In Estate insurance trust is de- 

Administration void of technicalities, 

and offers immediate 

settlement to the beneficiaries. In con- 

trast, other procedures oftentimes cause 

heart-breaking delay, and considerable 
agitation. 

Clinton Davidson, president of the Es- 
tate Planning Corporation in New York 
City, in his pamphlet on estate building, 
outlines eighteen steps which cause de- 
lay in ordinary estate administration, as 
follows: 

1. Locating all heirs-at-law and next 
of kin. 

2. Probate proceeding, and if it is 
contested, protracted litigation and ap- 
peal. 

3. Qualification of executor, unless 
waived, filing bond and oath. 

4. Notifying banks, 


others of appointment. 


post-office and 


5. Filing within two months after ap- 
pointment, federal estate tax preliminary 
notice. 

6. Locating all assets and reducing 
them to possession. 

7. Procuring tax waivers to transfer 
of securities. 

8. Liquidation of business interests 
unless otherwise provided by will. 

9. Complying with will and statutes 
as to investments. 

10. Ascertaining the debts. 

11. Contesting 
debts. 

12. Proceedings to fix federal estate 
tax liabilities. 


unjust claims and 


13. Proceedings to fix state succes- 
sion tax liabilities. 

14. Payment of all succession tax lia- 
bilities. 

15. Obtaining, where necessary, judi- 
cial construction of will. 

16. Setting aside testamentary trust 
property. 

17. Payment of debts and_ specific 
legacies. 

18. Settlement of account and distri- 
bution of estate. 
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Quality rather 

Writes Business than quantity when 

That Stays On choosing prospects is 

The Books the advice of Nathan 
Levy, Vicksburg, 
Miss., representative of the Union Cen- 
tral Life. If you can have both, of 
course, that is highly desirable. Inci- 
dentally, this tip comes from one who 
has experienced a remarkably small lapse 
ratio. Mr. Levy has had only $25,000 of 
business lapse in eleven years of sell- 
ing for the Cincinnati company. 

He has this to say on the relation of 
quality to lapses: 

“Tf it were possible to study the lapse 
ratio of every agent, it probably would 
be shown that those who consistently 
maintain a very low ratio, are the men 
who have picked their prospects. By 
this I do not mean any particular walk 


of life or financial worth, but men who 
have enough appreciation of — their 
moral and financial responsibilities in 
life to recognize the value of life insur- 
ance, and a reasonable expectation of 
being able to keep it up. When men 
of this type have been shown this need 
and buy, they will make every effort to 
keep their insurance in force. It is very 
likely that if I should canvass for quan- 
tity instead of quality business, my vol- 
ume would be greater, but I doubt if my 
commission income over a span of years 
would greatly increase. 

“One of the greatest potential sources 
of lapses is the writing of small poli- 
cies on the quarterly premium plan, and 
to some extent on the semi-annual plan. 
As a general rule the reaction on a man 
paying premiums four times a year is the 
impression that all he ever does is pay 
money to insurance companies and con- 
sequently the danger of lapse is just 
four times greater than if sold on the 
annual plan.” 

As other aids of keeping down the 
lapse ratio in addition to selecting the 
proper persons as prospects, Mr. Levy 
says: show them a definite place for 
our commodity in their set-up of life; 
do not oversell the easy buyers; keep 
an efficient record of all business so 
that the exact status of every policy is 
known; follow up closely all last pre- 
mium notices sent out. 


Live wires in life 


Believes insurance selling have 
In an instinctive eye for 
Reciprocity prospects; they see 
opportunity lurking 


everywhere, 

So it is with W. C. Saunders, a Cleve- 
land representative of the State Mutual 
Life. He says in “Field Service” 

“Most men believe in reciprocity. On 
this theory I have solicited and sold: 
my doctor, my dentist, my banker, our 
grocer, our housepainter, a stock-broker, 
a stock-salesman, officials of companies 
in which T have stock-holdings. 

“T am now soliciting our paper-hanger, 
our hardware dealer, our druggist, our 
butcher, our plumber, and other trades- 
men to whom we pay money.” 


* * * 
The Curren 
Where “Phoenix Mutual 
To Get Field” says that there 
Business are a lot of different 


lines of — business 
which are decidedly prosperous at the 
present time, despite some pessimistic 
observations that have been heard. 

It lists the following industries, some 
of which must undoubtedly be good 
sources for prospects: agricultural im- 
plements, small automobiles, automobile 
tires and accessories, baking, chemicals, 
fertilizers, electrical equipment, food spe- 
cialties, millinery, moving pictures, office 
equipment, paint and varnish, radios, 
rayon, road building, shipbuilding, tele- 
phone and telegraph, tobacco products, 
and utilities (gas and electric). 


WANTED 


Agency supervisor and brokerage manager for an old 
line participating company general agency doing busi- 


ness in greater New York. 
Address in confidence giving particulars and experience. 
Box 1144 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


110 Fulton Street - - . New York City 














MODERN PROTECTION 


N ACCORDANCE with its progressive plan for up to 
the minute service to policyholders and agents, the 
United Life and Accident Insurance Company 


ANNOUNCES 


a new line of Juvenile policies which will be issued from 
birth to age fourteen on either short or long term endow- 
ments, including twenty payment endowment at age 85. 
Additional benefits are also issued with these contracts 
which provide for waiver of premium in the event of death 
or total and permanent disability of the premium payor. 


For complete information write direct—and directly 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Originators of Life and Accident insurance united in one policy. 




















The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 
to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 

work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THE Mutua Lire INsuRANCE Company OF NEw YorK 
affords such conditions to its field workers, Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 





DAVID F. HOUSTON i GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd —— 
an 
Manager of Agencies 
— nee 
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R. L. Jones Has Spent 
48 Years in Insurance 


HE STARTED AT AGE THIRTEEN 





Inaugurated N. Y. Association’s Sales 
Congresses When President of Local 
Ass’n; Gen’l Agent State Mutual 





Having spent forty-eight of his sixty- 
one years in the business of life insur- 
ance, Robert L. Jones, general agent in 
New York City for the State Mutual 
Life of Massachusetts, is well equipped 
to paint a picture of the development 
and changes over the years. Mr. Jones 
has always been particularly interested 
that the business maintain a high ethical 
plane and notes considerable improve- 
ment along this line. 

Ethics in the old days were not of the 
highest, says Mr. Jones. The business 
itself did not have the prestige it holds 
today, and sales misrepresentation didn’t 
worry anyone very much. In fact, some 
of the agents didn’t know the differences 
in the plans, so it is not surprising that 
their prospects didn’t learn them. Agents’ 
training was unheard of. Having been 
given a rate book, the new agent imme- 
diately went out on the street to use it 
as he saw fit. Lots of men bought 10- 
year term contracts, thinking they had 
. Ten-payment Life. 

With a picture of the business in the 
old days in the back of his mind Mr. 
Jones is today conducting a modern type 
agency and is firmly sold on today’s con- 
ception of life insurance selling. He feels 
that today there is only a beginning of 
the scientific appreciation of life insur- 
ance; that the scope is as yet limited. 
He sees the business becoming highly 
specialized; agents centering their ac- 
tivity on one line of endeavor and ac- 
quiring intense knowledge of that angle. 
He personally concentrates his efforts on 
insurance for the home and the family; 
is interested in having the family head 
preserve the living standard that has 
been established. 


First Job: Errand Boy 


On June 26, 1882, at the age of thir- 
teen, “Bob” Jones began his insurance 
career as an errand boy in the home 
office of the old Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association in New York. He spent 
twenty-four years with that company in 
various capacities and served as assist- 
ant secretary for ten years. In 1906 he 
resigned. 

Mr. Jones then joined the L. A. Cerf 
agency of the Mutual Benefit as assist- 
ant manager and supervisor, and seven 
years later took up the rate book for 
the State Mutual, establishing an excel- 
lent record in the field. He was for a 
time associate general agent with C. W. 
Anderson at No. 220 Broadway, and on 
January 1, 1916, moved to 80 Maiden 
Lane as general agent for the company, 
going into the office in which he is now 
located. 

He has always taken keen interest in 
life underwriters’ association activities, 
and has been a member of the New York 
Association for the past sixteen years. 
Ten years ago he was president of this 
body, and it was during his term of 
office that the life insurance training 
school at New York University was 
started, sponsored by the association. 
Also, during his term as president the 
New York association’s membership hit 
the 1,000 mark for the first time, and 
plans were made to employ a paid sec- 
retary. The first sales congress was put 
on during his administration and it was 


so successful that for the past ten years 
Mr. Jones has been chairman of the ban- 
quet and sales congress committee. The 
March, 1930, banquet was the biggest 
that the New York Association has ever 
held, and President John C. McNamara, 
Jr., then declared that the industry and 
initiative of Robert L. Jones helped put 
it over in a big way. 
Enlists Prominent Speakers 

Mr. Jones has always seen that promi- 
nent and well informed speakers are on 
the sales congress programs. Among 





ROBERT 


JONES 


the names on the first program ten years 
ago were Edward A. Woods, Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, Griffin M. Lovelace, Graham C. 
Wells and Lawrence Priddy. 

Mr. Jones is treasurer of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, a post 
he has held intermittently for many 
years. Outside of his insurance work 
his chief interest is in church and Sun- 
day school work. He has been a Sunday 
school superintendent for the past thirty- 
two years, and has taken an interest in 
boys’ activities. He has always manifest- 
ed interest also in temperance; and has 
made many addresses on this subject. He 
is the president of a summer colony at 
Culver Lake, N. J., where he and his 
family spend their summers. His son, 
Robert Allen Jones, assistant trust offi- 
cer of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, made an unusual record in his 
college days at Colgate; was president 
of seven different college organizations 
in his senior year, and won many hon- 
ors. 

A saying of Theodore Roosevelt, 
“Every man owes a certain portion of 
his time to the upbuilding of the pro- 
fession in which he is engaged,” has pro- 
vided Robert L. Jones with his favorite 
motto. 





PRESTON TALKS IN BROOKLYN 


James A. Preston of the Penn Mu- 
tual’s educational department was the 
speaker at last week’s meeting of the 
Brooklyn Managers’ Association held in 
the office of the Warren E. Diefendorf 
Agency of the Mutual Life. The at- 
tendance was eighteen, and luncheon 
was served in the office. Joseph A. Eck- 
enrode, the Penn Mutual’s’ general 
agent, was chairman. Mr. Preston dis- 
cussed “Organized Sales Plans’—divid- 


ing subject into fcur parts: definition of 
organized selling; how organized sales 
plans help the salesman increase pro- 
duction; how they help the manager in 
his problem of supervising; and how 
such plans may be sold to the agent 
himself. 





HOUGHTON AT BINGHAMTON 





Rochester President Not Interested in 
Quantity Alone in Association Mem- 


bership; Made Record in 1925 


Views on association membership were 
given at the business meeting of the 
New York State Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation by Ernest Houghton, president 
of the Rochester Association, who ad- 
vised “quality rather than quantity,” 
pointing out that inactive members hin- 
der association progress. 

Houghton, general agent in Rochester 
for the Guardian Life, will be recalled 
as the agent who established a momen- 
tous record in October, 1925, when he 
wrote 690 applications during the month. 
On the first day of October he turned in 
119 apps and this achievement encour- 
aged him to try and establish a world’s 
monthly record, which he did. 





MUSIC A FEATURE OF PROGRAM 
A feature of the sales congress at 
Binghamton that the crowd seemed to 
appreciate was the music, arrang red by 
the chairman of the convention’s music 
committee, Paul Sprout of Binghamton. 
He had on hand a lively jazz band 
which played both well and often. 

















A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU- 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 6141-2-3 




















HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 














THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


of America 


Insurance in Force 


Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 

















1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 

K ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1930 
justly 




















NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 

















GUARDIAN LIFE 








Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 









17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. suttica 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.— 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 


LEXington 6715 











NG RUSH 
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DUNHAM’S DEPARTMENT 
REPORT 


The sixty-fifth annual report of the 
Connecticut insurance commissioner 
(covering 1929 business) has been issued 


for fire and marine companies, of which 


there are 300 in the state doing stock 
company insurance, In 1929 twenty- 
three companies entered the state to do 


fit r fire and marine business, of which 


seven were mutuals. Only one company 


withdrew, and that was a mutual, Fire 


premiums in the state were $730,825,655. 
Losses paid were $431,716,728. 
One thing about the report which will 


men is that com- 
missions paid in Connecticut during the 


interest fire insurance 


year amounted to 23.08% of the pre- 
miums received, a slight increase over 
last year. Dividends paid stockholders 


represented 18.39% on the capital stock 
paid up, a decrease of 3.41% from 1928. 
The total unearned premium reserve on 
December 31, 1929, was equal to 92.78% 
of the premiums written during the year. 
Total receipts of the 
SORO,O8S5 ; 


Department were 
disbursements $109,220. 
HARRY M. CUTLER 
The late Harry M. Cutler, 
more than forty 


who for 


years was associated 


with the National Life at the head of- 
fice, will be missed in insurance circles 
because of his broad viewpoint, fine 
tastes, considerable culture and real ver- 
satility. His artistic side was of advan- 
tage to the company when it decided to 
build a new head office building. He 
was an able insurance man in every 


sense, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AGAIN 


Undoubtedly, one of the most impor- 


tant problems before the fire and cas- 
ualty community is better public rela- 
tions by which is meant daily paper 
handling of insurance subjects. Con- 


siderable 
subject throughout the principal channels 
administration, In life in- 
situation could not be better 
Life insurance has 


attention is being given to the 


of insurance 
surance the 


won public 


esteem 


everywhere. Largely because it is mis- 
understood through lack of 


contact, fire and 


journalistic 
casualty insurance is 
not so well understood. The newspapers 


hear of fire insurance controversies, 


court fights, criticisms of insurance. The 
big constructive angle of the business is 
too often sidetracked, newspaper editors 
hearing little about it. 

That sound public relations are just 


as much worth cultivating by a business 


institution as it is worth while for an 
individual to have a good reputation was 
never more clearly explained than at the 
recent public relations session of the 
American Management Association by 
David Lawrence, president of the 
“United States Daily,” who is probably 
doing more to make business clearly 
understood than any other writer or 
editor. The president of the American 
Management Association is an insurance 
man, William J. Graham. 

Mr. Lawrence stressed the point that 
business news has taken a place of in- 
creasing importance 
of the company. 


in the newspapers 
The effort of a com- 
pany to gain the attention of the pub- 
lic for a certain event is artificial news 
in its become natural 
news after a period of time. 

Business men have been timid in the 


origin, but may 


past in interpreting themselves to the 
public. It is important that the public 


relations man of the company acquaint 
the papers at once of important happen- 
It is 
right that business concerns appeal to 
the public—and rely upon the public’s 
commonsense and spirit of fair play. 


ings connected with the company. 


Mr. Lawrence 
course of his 


brought out in the 
the fact that 
the Government is becoming more sen- 
sitive to business than it 


discussion 


was several 


years ago, since- more of its citizens are 


becoming owners of business through 
widespread purchase of industrial securi- 
ties. The Government has begun to see 
that its function is not merely protec- 
tive or regulatory but also co-operative 
ir regard to business. 

An example of its exercise of the co- 
operative function is the 

Now business execu- 
to Washington to dis- 
cuss problems of significance to both 
business and the Government and find 
there a cordial reception. 

While the 


relations 


elimination of 
waste campaign. 


tives can come 


responsibility for public 
should be centered within a 
single department in a company, yet the 
entire should take part in the 
public relations program, and should feed 
significant information to the public re- 
lations department, Mr, 
tinued. The 
tirely 


company 


Lawrence con- 
department should be en- 
separate from the personnel de- 
since the latter has to do with 
administration 


partment, 


internal alone. 


Herbert C. Stebbins of Cobb, Miller & 
Stebbins, Denver, was elected a member 
of the board of directors of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce. 














FRANKLIN W. FORT 


Franklin W. Fort, Newark Congress- 
man who is manager of the Baltica, vice- 
president of the New Jersey and vice- 
president and manager of the Eagle Fire 
of Newark, is running for United States 
senator in New Jersey as a Dry against 
Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, a Wet, also 
president of insurance companies; and 
Dwight W. Morrow, one of whose prin- 
cipal friends is President Duffield of The 
Prudential. Mr. Duffield was a promi- 
nent figure on the platform when Mr. 
Morrow announced his platform against 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Newspa- 
pers have said that President Duffield 
had considerable to do with influencing 
Mr. Morrow to run for Senator. 

a 


Leon Gilbert Simon, presidential 
nominee of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York, this week made a 
speaking tour through the middle west 
and Canada, addressing local life under- 
writers’ associations. Monday he was in 
Minneapolis, Tuesday Chicago, Wednes- 
day Toronto, yesterday Hamilton, Ont., 
and today London, Ont. He plans to 
fly back ‘by plane, covering about 1,100 
miles in the air. 

* * x 

O. A. Marrin, gencral agent in the 
Southern department of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile group on May 16 cele- 
brated his thirty-fifth anniversary with 
the company. In honor of the event his 
associates in the office presented him 
with a handsome gold wrist watch, suit- 
ably engraved. Mr. Marrin started with 
the North British as an office boy. He 
has a fine reputation as an underwriter 
and a host of friends in New York and 
in the field. 

* * 

Ernest J. Clark, president of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
returned from the Maine woods last 
week after a ten days’ fishing trip in 
a camp in the northern part of that 
state. Upon his return he found wait- 
ing for him a letter from S. S. Huebner, 
dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, saying that 255 agents and 
others will take the examinations in 
June for Chartered Life Underwriters. 

oe 


Tom Southgate of Durham, N. C., was 
one of the agents who attended the 
American Bonding dinner in Baltimore 
on Thursday night last. 

* * * 

The Duke of Beaufort has joined the 
board of the Eagle, Star & British Do- 
minions, 


GUY VAN AMRINGE 





Guy Van Amringe, who was one of 
the prominent figures at the recent din- 
ner of the Blue Goose, is chairman of 
the committee on foreign law and con- 
flict of laws of the Bar Association of 
New York which among other things 
has been making a study of the subject 
of arbitration in fire and marine insur- 
ance. One of the most influential men 
in the city, he has a very wide acquaint- 
ance among public men. He was one 
of the founders and vice-presidents of 
the American Foreign Law Association; 
was for two years president of the St. 
Nicholas Society, the first secretary of 
which was Washington Irving. He is 
on the committee on legal education of 
the New York County Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation and was secretary of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee which asked Mayor 
Walker to run again and worked for his 
re-election. The Queen of the Nether- 
lands made him an officer of the Order 
of Orange-Nassau. He is a son of the 
late John Howard Van Amringe, who 
for years was dean of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Guy Van Amringe is a grad- 
uate of Columbia University and Colum- 
bia Law School. 

. ie oe 


Douglas Scott Craig, of the actuarial 
department of the Metropolitan Life, 
son of James D. Craig, actuary of the 
company, was married last Saturday in 
the Congregational Church at South 
Hadley Falls, Mass., to Miss Doris E. 
Cowan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Craig Cowan. Miss Cowan is a 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke College and is 
an accomplished musician. Mr. Craig is 
a graduate of Dartmouth and is an as- 
sociate in the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

xk oe x 

Otto J. Hebel, attached to the New- 
ark office of the Penn Mutual Life, 
has been elected a member of the New- 
ark Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Hebel 
has been associated with the Newark 
agency for a number of years and is well 
known in life insurance circles in New 
Jersey. 

x * Ox 


Charles M. Howell, of Kansas City, 
well-known in the reciprocal insurance 
world, will retire as chairman of the 
Missouri Democratic State Committee 
when the new state committee is of- 
ganized in September, according to Mis- 
souri politicians. 

* * * 

Harry R. Bush, president of the Dixie 
Fire, now controlled bv the American 
of Newark, was in Newark last wee 


conferring with the officials of the Am- 
erican. 
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F. & D. To Go on Branch Office 
Basis in Chicago 

I hear that the Fidelity & Deposit Co., 
is going on the branch office basis in 
Chicago where for years Conkling, Price 
& Webb have been general agents. 
George Webb and Frank Price of that 
firm are two of the best known insur- 
ance men in the country. The news 
leaked out when they were in Balti- 
more last week. 

* * 
Brokers Say They Are Frequently In 
The Dark About Filed Rates 

Some of the leading brokerage con- 
cerns of Greater New York think that 
the New York Insurance Department 
should issue monthly bulletins listing 
names of companies which are members 
of each of the conferences which have 
anything to do with rate making. They 
also feel that the Department should 
list all companies filing preferential rates 
on each class of casualty business, to- 
gether with the percentage of deviation 
from the manual. 

Their reason for this is that it is 
often difficult for them to know what 
are the rates and preferentials filed by 
companies with the Department. 


Fla. Tarpon Inconsiderately Knocks 

Romance of Angling Out of 

J. A. Griffin’s Mind 

John A. Griffin, vice-president Fidelity 
& Deposit, back in New York this week 
from the South where he fished in deep 
waters, has qualified as the iconoclastic 
angler. He brought back with him a 
tale of tarpon fishing which is highly 
dramatic, but is a different kind of story 
than we have been reading about all 
these years from the pens of tarpon fish- 
ers. According to Mr. Griffin there is 
“hooey” in most of those stories of 
fishermen who take holidays in Florida 
and catch tarpon after a tremendously 
skilful fight with the monsters of the 
Florida deep. But let Mr. Griffin tell 
his own story: 

“A friend of mine and I got into a 
launch. The day was no hardship as 
the boat was big enough for both of us 
to have comfortable chairs and to be 
shaded by large umbrellas to keep off 
the sun. We sat on opposite sides of 
the launch, each provided with a very 
large pole and a fishline that seemed to 
me to be as thick as a clothes line. Mul- 
lets, hooked on the end of each line, 
Were soon resting at the bottom of the 
sea. Something always happens just as 
the fishermen are coming to the point 
ina story they are telling. I was just 
teaching the climax of a yarn when 
there were two commotions. One was at 
the end of the other fellow’s line and 
one at the end of mine. 
pes professional in charge of the 
‘oat immediately declared that one of 
the fish was a shark and the other a 
‘arpon. ‘We can’t handle both of them,’ 
© sail, ‘so we had better let the shark 
80. He thereupon cut my line which 
had cost me $2.50. How he knew it was 

















the other fellow who had the tarpon I 
haven’t yet been able to figure out. 
There wasn’t any time for any of those 
fine angling manoeuvres which we read 
so much about, playing the tarpon this 
way and that way, jockeying into posi- 
tion, and so forth. The line was reeled 
and suddenly off the stern of the launch 
the tarpon shot up in the air as if it 
had been a greyhound and landed in the 
stern of the boat. Fishing apparatus, 
chairs, umbrellas and men were imme- 
diately in a heap, all tangled up. The 
tarpon weighed 117 pounds and we all 
knew he was there. My principal thought 
was whether when he flipflopped he 
would knock me out of the boat. We 
finally succeeded in subduing the mon- 
ster. When I say ‘we’ I mean ‘we’ as 
everybody had a hand in it. He only 
rapped me a couple of times, one being 
a pretty hefty tail swipe, but I countered 
with a couple of blows of my own as I 
had a chair in one hand and an um- 
brella in the other. No; no one took a 
picture of the scene. We didn’t think 
about cameras until it was all over. The 
best way to take a picture of catching a 
tarpon is to take it from a neighboring 
ship or launch.” 
* * x 


Unique G. & R. Policy Covers Ship- 
ment of Monkevs And Birds 
From Singapore 


Through the courtesy of George A. 
Moszkovski of Shanghai and New York, 
vice-president of the American Asiatic 
Underwriters and the American Inter- 
national Underwriters, I recently looked 
over the documents in connection with 
some unusual risks. These policies (is- 
sued by the Globe & Rutgers) will be 
part of an exhibit which will be fea- 
tured by the Insurance Society of New 
York in the fall. 

Mr. Moszkovski recently received from 
Chew Kee Chong, manager for the 
American Asiatic Underwriters at Ba- 
tavia, Java, in the Dutch East Indies, a 
policy covering a series of buildings used 
for bird-nesting purposes. The nests 
are those of the Salanganes, and when 
yielded by the birds are edible and con- 
sidered a great delicacy. The Chinese 
value them highly for their nutritive 
qualities. Whereas the Chinese gather 
these nests in the natural habitat of the 
Salanganes, the buildings covered by the 
policies referred to are a commercial de- 
velopment to meet the demand for the 
nests. These food delicacies are shipped 
all over the world and are obtainable in 
New York, I am informed. 

All of the several buildines covered 
under the policy were of brick construc- 
tion, with tile roofs and are adjoining 
buildings of similar construction. Some 
of the buildings were occupied both for 
bird-nesting and also as dwellings, those 
used for dwelling purposes being lighted 
by electricity. 

The other interesting policy, which Mr. 
Moszkovski has secured for the Insur- 
ance Society’s exhibit, covers a shipment 


of monkeys and birds from Singapore to 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


The schedule attached to the policy 
reads as follows: 


50 Java Monkeys—per 100 $175....$ 87.50 
1 Black Cockatoo 60. 


Sadsasaacaveneuee 0.00 
Bb Casseware— Male oc cccccccccscccs 150.00 
2 Pairs Mandarin Ducks—per pair, 
WEED “a cncadvsadadecdeenectccess 60.00 
IGM ed seananddoavadecda se cas conc 44.36 
Gamers te) CHOU 60s ceiscciscccccees 35.00 
Veterinary Surgeon’s Fee for exam- 
ining and certifying same........ 10.00 
ood for Monkeys:— 
15 Tins Biscuits—large at 
CHOW adcaceaacs Weadsecadens 45.00 
600 Ibs. sweet potatoes, per 
Eee 0G GUMNb de cice pense 30.00 
— 75.00 


Food for Black Cockatoo:— 
15 Ibs. Mixed Food for Cock- 
atoo, per Ib., .45 cents............ 6.75 

Food for Cassowary:— 


50 Ibs. dried Boiled Rice, 
ae. et eae $5.00 
75 Ibs. Sweet Potatoes, per 
TOS CGNs osnwasscc5 3.75 
1 Potato Scraper for Scrap- 
ing potato for Cassowary.... 1.00 


— * 9.75 
Food for Mandarin Ducks:— = 
65 lbs. mixed food, per Ib. .40 cts. 26.00 
$564.36 


A warranty attached to the policy cov- 
ering these birds and animals reads: 
“Warranted free of mortality unless 
caused by stranding, sinking, burning or 
in collision, but to pay warehousing, for- 
warding and special charges should same 
be incurred as well as partial loss aris- 
ing from transhipment. Including risk of 
jettison and/or washing overboard irre- 
spective of percentage.” 


* * * 


Where There Is No Discrimination 


; While agreeing in the main with the 
interview William B. Joyce, chairman 
of the National Surety, had in the New 
York “Times” on Sunday, saying that 
the increase in financial dishonesty was 
due to the materialism of the times, the 
desire for luxuries and a lowering of 
ethical standards, at the same time I 
thought he was somewhat too cynical 
in his statement relative to the various 
groups of the country taking advan- 
tage of other groups. There is much 
of this of course, but the working man 
gets as good a break and as fair a deal 
as anybody else does in many ways. To 
illustrate: He can ride a hundred miles 
for a nickel on the Subway of New York, 
if he so desires; he can telephone around 
Manhattan Island for a nickel; he can 
go to the seaside, for a song; eat in sev- 
eral Fifth avenue restaurants or the 
Automat inexpensively. Neither John D. 
Rockefeller nor George F. Baker can 
do any of those things any cheaper. 


* * * 


Wall Street Boys Hear Famous Men 
Talk; Meserole on Committee 


Every month about 500 boys assemble 
in the auditorium of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce building and lis- 
ten to an address by some famous speak- 
er. These boys are from the Wall street 
district, brought together by the Y. M. 
C. A. branch located on the top floor 
at 24 Broad street. Among the insurance 
speakers who have been heard in this 
series have been Frederick H. Ecker, 
president of the Metropolitan Life, and 


E. - Duffield, president of The Pruden- 
tial. 


Other speakers have included the late 
Chellis A. Austin, former president of 
the Equitable Trust; Julius H. Barnes, 
head of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; Commander Byrd; Newcomb 
Carleton, head of the Western Union; 
General J. G. Harbord of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America; Thomas W. La- 
mont, a Morgan partner; Charles E. 
Mitchell, National City Bank; Dwight 
W. Morrow; John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; 
Bill Roper, football coach; Charles H. 
Sabin; Charles M. Schwab; Francis H. 
Sisson; Grantland Rice; Sergeant Alvin 
York; C. S. McCain, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank board; and Elihu 
Root, Jr. 


The branch moved into its new location 
on the top of 24 Broad street the first 


of this month, having been for a long 
time at 56 Pine street. 

Meetings in the past were held every 
Wednesday noon for six weeks, but under 
a new plan only one meeting is to be 
held each month. The committee of 
management and the advisory commit- 
tee include many of the most prominent 
men in the downtown section of New 
York. On the latter committee is C. V. 
Meserole, president of the Pacific Fire 
and Bankers & Shippers. Edward D. 
Cray is executive secretary of the branch, 
George E. Anderson, activities secretary, 
and A. W. Myers vocational adjustment 
secretary. 

* * 
Toronto Insurance Exchange 
Building 

The latest city to have an insurance 
exchange building is Toronto. This 
structure was formerly called the Can- 
ada Permanent Building and is in To- 
ronto street. Recently, it was acquired 
by Herbert Begg, president and man- 
ager of Shaw & Begg, Ltd., and they 
renamed it. The first two floors former- 
ly occupied by the Canada Permanent 
Mortgage Corporation and its associate 
companies, have been transformed into 
insurance offices for Shaw & Begg, Ltd., 
and the companies of which Mr. Begg is 
manager for Canada. Mr. Begg en- 
tered insurance thirty-five years ago. 
The Wellington Fire and the Federal 
Fire of Canada will both have head- 
offices in the building. 

oe ££ + 


Reed Chambers and Eddie 
Rickenbacker 


Reed M. Chambers, vice-president of 
the United States Aviation Underwriters 
of New York, figures in a story about 
Eddie Rickenbacker by General William 
Mitchell in the May 17 issue of the mag- 
azine “Liberty.” During the war Major 
Chambers, then a lieutenant, was asso- 
ciated with Rickenbacker. At one time 
the two brought down an enemy plane 
without crashing it, and a picture of the 
plane is printed as an illustration in the 
article. The plane is now in a museum 
at Columbus, O. 

* * x 
Marine Underwriter Leaves Fortune 

The death has recently been an- 
nounced of George Joseph Henry Hogg 
of Harrogate, Yorkshire, at the age of 
eighty-two. Mr. Hogg was for many 
years an underwriter and otherwise en- 
gaged in marine insurance business at 
West Hartlepool, and was founder of the 
Well Deck Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion. The gross value of his estate 
amounted to £248,046, with net person- 
alty of £246,948. Among his bequests 
were £4,000 and certain furniture to his 
housekeeper, “if still in my service at 
the time of my demise.” 

ie eae 


United Hospital Fund Thanks 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 
May I express through your columns the 
appreciation of the trustees of the United 
Hospital Fund of New York for the 
generous support given the Fund in its 
Fiftieth Anniversary Collection by the 
readers of The Eastern Underwriter. 

On May 9 we distributed to our fifty- 
eight member hospitals the sum of $765,- 
000 apportioned on the basis of the free 
work done in their wards and out-patient 
departments last year. 

I am pleased to report that the life 
insurance group contributed $7,250; and 
the general insurance group $7,562. 

We are greatly indebted to the follow- 
ing men: life insurance group: Frederick 
H. Ecker, president of the Metropoli- 
tan, chairman, assisted by a committee 
from the Life Managers’ Association, 
consisting of T. Reid Fell, chairman, and 
Messrs. W. F. Atkinson, R. W. Goslin, 
Charles B. Knight, FE. G. McWilliam and 
Horace Wilson. 

General insurance group: Ferdinand 
W. Lafrentz, American Surety Co. 
chairman, assisted by Messrs. James A. 
Beha and Edson S. Lott. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry J. Fisher, 
President. 
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300 Agents Attend Syracuse 
Convention; Gloom Is Absent 


Discuss Non-Agency and State Fund Competition, Hear 
Conway Rap Cut-Raters, Call Their Auto Premium 
Financing Plan a Success, Applaud Goodwin, 
Schofield and Others 


Syracuse, N. Y¥., May 20 

The New York State Association of 
Focal Agents, Inc., held its most success- 
ful convention this week. It was in Syr- 
acus More than three hundred at- 
tended The agents are optimistic, de- 
Spite all the gloom one hears 1n avency 
circles \t the same time there are 
problems These were discussed with 
vigor. One of the best of the talks was 
that f the Rochester agen Wellington 
(Duke) Potter, on non-agency and state 
fund competition His talk lasted an 
hour Then there was Superintendent 
Conway's talk at the banquet, radioed 
and fourteen and a half pages of type- 
riti it is printed elsewhere in this 
issue and in it he paid his respects to 
cut rate companics and agents and brok- 
‘ who write business in that manner. 
Jay W. Rose of Builalo told of the year’s 
peration of the State Association Set 
Vice Inc instalinent) premium paying 
plan. It has been a success 
Schofield and Goodwin Well Received 


Vice-President) Emerson J. Schofield 
the Standard Accident of Detroit went 
wer big with his plea for co-operation 
between organized agents and organized 
ompanics. He said the time has come, 


In view of the investigation 
sition costs by the 
that these 
dominate this 
hot 


ito 


Insurance 


acqul- 
commis- 
SIONICTS, agents and companies 
problem themselves 
wait for a solution to |e 
from without the 
O-Operation Now 
ducers and 
world 


‘| hy 


ARCTIC) 


and 
obtained 
cited such 
between pro- 
retailers in the mercantile 


business bie 


cXIsting 


Interstate Underwriters’ Board, 
qualification laws and ownership 
ot expirations were among the highlights 


of the address of Percy H. Goodwin, 
chairman of the National Association's 
executive committee, hich was) con- 
Stantly interrupted by strong applause. 
Certain companies are violating the card- 
inal principle of agents’ ownership of 


expirations, Mr. Goodwin stated, and un- 


less they cease soon he advocates pub- 


‘ishing their names Another point he 
made was that the National Association 
is backing all agents, members or not, 
on ownership of expirations and the 
principle is not confined to organized 
agents only 


Secretary-Treasurer Charles F. Miller, 
Rochester, reported a present member- 
ship of 1,020 agencies. The membership 


drive resulted in adding 152 members 
and the reinstatement of five. However, 
eighty-seven were dropped so the net 
gain was seventy over the total of last 
May. During the fiscal year Mr. Mil- 
ler reported receipts, plus balance last 


year, of $23,218. Disbursements totaled 


lhe New York Association is in excel- 
lent financial condition. 
B. B. Gracey, president of the Syra- 


cuse Underwriters’ Exchange, made. the 
address of welcome, giving a short, seri- 
ous talk on the problems to come before 
the convention. Mr. Gracey is a promi- 
nent Syracuse agent and during the 
World War commanded a submarine in 
the American navy. Warren M. Gilder- 
sleeve, Central Vallev vice-president of 
the state association, responded brictly 
to Mr. Gracey. 
Hawley and Hine Present 

One of the distinguished agents at 

this convention is that popular veteran, 





each 





; interests. 
Edward Hawley of the Woodworth- 


Hawley agency of Buffalo. Mr. Haw- 
ley this autumn will celebrate his six- 
ty -sixth anniversary in the insurance 
business. He was one of the founders 
of the New York State Association when 
it was launched in Syracuse forty-eight 
years ago. Omar A. Hine, ninety-year- 
old president of the Watertown Insur- 
ance Exchange, who recently incorpo- 
rated his agency, is here and taking a 
keen interest in the proceedings. New 
York City brokers are well represented 
here. They include President Arthur 
\rnow, Herman L. Bavern and Bernard 





The “You” Viewpoint 


T IS hardly necessary to state 
that the primary concern of 
individual 
Your customers and prospects are 
not interested in your business ex- 
cept in so far as it affects their own 


Study each client, his personality, 
hobbies, and needs. 
his friendship and confidence by 
showing an intelligent interest in the 
things that he considers important. 
Then you can point out wherein 
you can meet his needs. 





is himself. 


You can gain 








Frank of the General Brokers Associa- 











tion, and President Mortimer L. Na- 
thanson and John J. Canning of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. 


* 
oes 


The Standard Accident has an clabo- 
rate display of advertising material here 
with Advertising Manager C. FE. Rickerd 
in charge. The Watertown Insurance 
Exchange, which goes strongly into co- 
operative advertising, also has several 
samples of this group publicity on ex- 


hibit. “Al” FE. Deisseroth, popular Syra- 
cuse agent, was again chairman of the 
convention committee, handling all the 


details in his usual efficient and genial 

way. 

Rochester Agents Stage Demonstration 
James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., for- 

mer president of the National Associa- 


ance protection is necessary, why not 
deal direct with the stock company in 
the first place? 


tion, and Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, “Be sure to call to the attention of 
Mass., a member of the National Asso- every prospect and policyholder the fact 
ciation’s executive committee, are here that while an assessment company con- 
to represent the New England states. tract states that his assessment or con- 


Roy Duffus and Louis Hawes, Roches- 
ter agents, gave a demonstration of the 
programs they broadcast over the radio 


tingent liability is equal to no more 
than 100% of the policy premium and 
the policyholder to be notified of an 


once a week as “Hal” and “Cal,” adver- assessment within one year after the ex- 
tising stock insurance for the members piration or cancellation of the policy, 
of the Rochester local board and those it really does not mean anything. That 


of several neighboring counties. 

The Excelsior Fire of Syracuse, of 
which Fredrick V. Bruns, well known 
agent, is president, tendered a compli- 
mentary luncheon to all the members 
and guests of the convention. 

Some Points Made by Potter 

In his talk on non-agency mutuals and 
state funds Mr. Potter said in part: 

“Some mutuals boast of the fact that 
they are reinsured in a certain Ameri- 
can stock company. This is a downright 
admission of weakness on the part 
their own company. Suggest to your 
prospect that if stock company reinsur- 


clause is valid so long as the company 
is solvent because when an assessment 
company is compelled to assess its pol- 
icyholders they invariably resist the as- 
sessment. In fact, there is no record 
of an assessment company ‘coming back.’ 
The next move is the entrance of the 
liquidation bureau of the insurance de- 
partment of the state. This means that 
the policy contract is dead and the in- 
surance department may levy 200% as- 
sessment if necessary and without re- 
of gard to the time limitation. 

“Do not 
brings out 


heart when some one 


list of ‘Who’s Who’— 


lose 
that 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 
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United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
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such- 


the imposing list of directors of 
and-such an assessment company. Just 


remember that there have been other 
lists in the past and just as imposing 
However, when the test came, the word 
‘suckers’ was substituted for ‘directors. 
Furthermore, such assessment lists have 
contained the names of prominent bank- 
ers, attorneys, manufacturers, etc. In 
fact, a recent list contained the names 
of such well known firms as Quaker 
Oats, National Colortype Co., Borden's 
Condensed Milk Co., Ford Manufactur- 
ing Co. George E. Keith Hide (. 
(Walk-Over Shoe), Holt Manufacturing 
Co., Fairbanks Co., Acme Motor Truck 
Co., Tetrault Shoe Mfg. Co., Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co. Successful concerns, 11 
their own respective lines, yes, but not 
well versed in the intricate business 01 
insurance.” 

In discussing the State Association 
Service, Inc., Jay W. Rose of Buffalo 
said more than $100,000 premiums have 
been financed, a 6% dividend paid on 
the invested capital and a_ surplus re- 
mains. Mr. Rose himself has_ success- 
fully developed several automobile lines 
through the time payment plan. In fact, 
he was so busy for two months on @ 
partial payment campaign writing bust- 
ness, hitherto unobtainable, of clients 
on his books, that he didn’t have tim 
to seek new assureds. He suggested 
that agents take the entire lines of bis 
clients and put all the policies on time 
payment plan, thus simplifying the work 
of both assured and agent. 

Joseph W. Miller, Utica, told how he 
had helped to get full insurance on 4 
local church by time payments. He also 
put over fifteen new accounts on his 
own books. Gilbert T. Amsden, Roch- 
ester, who was lukewarm to State Ass0- 
ciation Service, Inc., at its inception last 
year, related how he helped an apart: 


ment house owner, banker and himsel! 
by being able to finance a big premium. 
John TD. Henderson, Herkimer, put_his 
dilatory clients in State Association Se 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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STATE: ASS'N OF LOCAL AGENTS 





Dodge Says Agents 
Must Adopt Modern 
Salesmanship Ideas 


COINS CONVENTION SLOGAN 





N. Y. Ass’n President Also Says Agency 
Qualification Bill Will be Reintro- 
duced Next Year 





With the slogan “Bringing Ourselves 
Up-to-Date” local agents in New York 
State are going to seek to adopt more 
modern methods of providing protection 
and to discard many old traditional sales 
procedures which have now outgrown 
their usefulness, President Albert Dodge 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., said in his report to 
the annual convention on Tuesday at the 
Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse. He stated 
that today instead of continually seeking 
to reduce an assured’s insurance pre- 
mums the progressive agent will aim to 
afford greater protection at reasonable 


cost. 

Although the attempt to secure the pas- 
sage of an agency qualification law in the 
New York State Leaislature failed this 
year another more determined effort will 
be made m 1931, President Dodge told 
the convention. It 1s also exbected that a 
bill will be introduced next year to bring 
the compensation state fund under the 
supervision of the state insurance depart- 
ment so that certain alleged unfair com- 
petitive practices and rate differentials 
may be removed, 

Following are extracts from President 
Dodge’s report: 

Because of the privilege that I have 
had in my contact with various company 
executives as well as with large buyers 
of insurance I have been brought to the 
conclusion that a major part of the prob- 
lems in our business are being brought 
about by the fact that the agents of this 
country in their methods of doing busi- 
ness have not kept pace with the im- 
provements made in the ways of han- 
dling other lines of business. Your 
president has had considerable experi- 
ence in the business and outside of a 
few new ways of handling a few things 
the business of insurance is carried on 
practically the same as it has been for 
the past fifty years. It was therefore 
my thought that we should adopt a slo- 
gan for this meeting and our future ac- 
tivities, so I have “selected the slogan, 
“Bringing Ourselves Up-to-Date.” 


More Modern Sales Methods Needed 


Tam strongly of the opinion that the 
time has come when the insurance agents 
of this country must adopt modern meth- 
ods if they are to keep pace with the 
needs of the business, and I strongly 
urge that each one of us check ourselves 
up and adopt such methods as will tend 
to bring us up to date. Let us not take 
the business as it comes to us, and insist 
it be done our way but let us devise 
ways and means of creating new forms 


of coverage to meet the ever changing 
conditions. Let us get away from. the 
old order 

} 


am trying to procure business 
'y endeavoring to cut down the rate, 
thereby reducing our income. Of course, 
We want to give our assured every serv- 
ee possible and make sure that he does 
hot pay more for his insurance than he 
should, but let us not make reduction 
f the rate the first consider ation, let 
us be sure that he has ev ery protection 
that he should have—in other words— 
‘ell ourselves to the insured so fully on 
the subject of coverage and stability of 
company that the question of rate is 
secondary in his mind. 

am sure that the average business 
man is willing to pay an adequate price 
Providing he feels that he is getting 


proper value for his money because it 
has been demonstrated many times that 
cheap insurance is very often of little 
value when the need arises and my rec- 
ommendation to the incoming officers of 
our Association is that they bend every 
effort to bring to the attention of our 
members the importance of “Bringing 
Ourselves Up-to-Date.” Use the past 
only as a guide to the future, but look 
only at the present and to the future, 
and I am sure that our Association will 
continue to creditably fill the very ém- 
portant place that it now has in the 
business of insurance. 


Agency Qualification Bill 


In January of this year your officers 
tried to procure a conference with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for 
the purpose of asking their support in 
placing before the legislature this year 
a bill to provide for the qualification of 
agents. The National Board of Under- 
writers declined to confer with your of- 
ficers, stating that they were not in ac- 
cord with such legislation. Your officers, 
however, deemed that the time had ar- 
rived when legislation of such a char- 
acter was desirable and decided that a 
bill should be presented to the legisla- 
ture, and your agents qualification com- 
mittee proceeded with the preparation of 
such a bill. It was introduced, passed 
the assembly but, as you know, was not 
passed in the senate owing to the op- 
position from certain sources. 

Your officers feel that it is absolutely 
necessary to have a law of this kind on 
the books of our state for the protection 
of the insuring public. The recent ac- 
tion of the superintendent of insurance 
in the cancellation of licenses of certain 
agents and brokers and assessing of fines 
against two prominent casualty compa- 
nies is the best argument I know of for 
the licensing of only competent and re- 
liable agents. I feel great progress has 
been made during this year and that at 
the next session of the legislature when 
the bill is introduced it is expected that 
it will be enacted into law. 

At this time I wish to acknowledge 
and extend our thanks to the General 
Brokers’ Association of New York City 
whose officers and members did such fine 
work in also supporting us. I do not 
believe there has ever been a time here- 
tofore when the different insurance or- 
ganizations in the state of New York 
have been so happily co-operating with 
-ach other as at present and I earnestly 
hope that these relations will continue 
in every way. 

State Fund Competition 


During January of this year a confer- 
ence was held with the Industrial Com- 
missioner of the state to ask the co- 
operation of the commission in eliminat- 
ing the unfair practices carried on by 
the inspectors and others in the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the solicitation of busi- 
ness for the State Fund. We were re- 
quested to file a statement of our com- 
plaint and in the course of a few days 
were advised that the board of managers 
of the fund could not comply in any 
way with our request without defeating 
the purposes for which the fund was 
established. We objected particularly to 
the writing of business at a reduction of 
15% below manual and recent events have 
borne out our contention that this is 
wrong, and we are firmly of the opinion 
that the operation of the fund as to 
rates, ete. should be under the super- 
vision of the State Insurance Department 
and it is expected legislation to accom- 
plish this result will be introduced. 


Your Association is now represented 
on the Mayor’s Conference Committee 
by Past President Frank L. Gardner, 


and he has been of great assistance in 
helping to find a solution to the many 
problems being considered by that com- 
mittee. 

A very forward step was made in co- 


operation with the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York State in the adop- 
tion of uniform farm inspection blanks 
which will be a distinct advantage to 
those members of our association who 
are in the localities where this class of 
insurance is written. 


Ownership of Expirations 


There still seems to be a determined 
effort on the part of certain companies 
to create conditions whereby the ques- 
tion of ownership of expirations will be 
again brought up as an issue and if nec- 
essary a court decision be asked, they 
claiming that conditions in the manner 
of procuring business have changed with 
the advent of the special agent, special 
advertising and other company assist- 
ance given, that the business is not pro- 
duced solely by the agent as formerly, 
therefore, he has not the right to take 
this business and place it where he 
pleases, and cannot transfer it from the 
company who claims a financial interest 
in it. 

This agitation is becoming quite active 
and I advise each one of you to look 
at your contracts and see that they state 
to whom the expirations belong in case 
of cancellation and if no mention is made 
write your company and ask them for a 
statement of their position on this mat- 
ter of greai importance to all of us. 

“Our entire membership has been of 
great assistance in informing the public 
regarding the provisions of the Safety 
Responsibility Law which went into ef- 
fect September last. It is too early to 
say just what beneficial results will be 
brought about by the operation of this 
law but we do feel that it is a step in 
direction and merits our 


the right sup- 
port in every way, and it is important 
that we assist in seeing that its provi- 


sions are carried out, for if it is success 
ful in promoting safety on the highways 
of our state it will for all time silence the 
agitation for compulsory insurance which 
has brought about such chaotic condi- 
tions as we see today in the State of 
Massachusetts. 

So many questions of importance were 
continually coming up where legal ad- 
vice was necessary it was deemed ad- 
visable to procure an attorney for our 
Association and we were very fortunate 
in being able to arrange with Stewart F. 
Hancock of Syracuse to furnish us with 
such legal advice as was necessary, at a 
very nominal retainer. Six regional meet- 
ings were held at the following places: 
Lockport, Dunkirk, Olean, New York 
City, Potsdam and Gloversville. The at- 
tendance and interest at these meetings 
was remarkable. Your president had the 
pleasure of attending all of them with 
the exception of the one at Gloversville 
which he was obliged to miss on account 
of illness. 

At our meeting in New York City 
which was held at the same time as the 
executive committee meetings of the Na- 
tional Association we had the pleasure of 
having all of the officers and members 
of the executive committee with us. We 
followed a new plan this year for our 
executive committee meetings by having 
the committeee meet at different loca- 
tions with the thought in mind of being 
at the nearest point to where the impor- 
tant subjects under discussion could be 

handled most satisfactorily. In this way 
your executive committee had the op- 
portunity of meeting with a number of 
local boards and getting in close con- 
tact with the conditions that existed. 





HANOVER SEEKS FIELDMAN 

A. E. Gilbert, secretary of the Han- 
over Fire, is in Atlanta for the purpose 
of interviewing applicants for a field po- 
sition with his company in Alabama and 
Georgia. Mr. Gilbert’s headquarters are 
at 407 Trust Co. of Georgia Building, 
and it is likely that he will remain in 
Atlanta until May 27. 





To Ask Abolition of 
The Non- -Policy Agent 


NATIONAL ASS’! N- STATEMENT 
P. H. Goodwin Reads Text to New York 
Agents at Syracuse; Outlines Re- 
actions on the I. U. B. 

Executive Committee 
H. Goodwin of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents read to those 
ent this week at the annual convention 
of the New York State Association at 
Syracuse the preliminary draft of a reso- 
lution to be submitted to the stock fire 
companies asking for immediate abolition 
of non-policy writing agents. Mr. Good- 
win said that the officers of the National 
Association felt that the time had ar- 
rived when the organized agents of the 
country can no longer afford to tempor- 


Chairman Percy 


pres- 





PERCY EL. 


GOODWIN 


ize with appointments by prominent com- 
panies of hordes of “non-service 
non-policy writing agents.” 

With respect to the Interstate Under- 
writers’ Board about which Mr. Goodwin 
also spoke at length he said that he did 
not see any reason why the I. U. B. 
rates should not be published as other 
rates are or why the hie il manager of a 
chain store could not place his insurance 
in the town i he is located and from 
which locality he draws income for the 
non-resident owners of the system. 

On the question of non-policy agents 
Mr. Goodwin said: 

“Have our companies a right to add 
to the so-called acquisition cost of the 
insurance business—to subject the hard 
earned commission we make to the scru- 
tiny of the insurance commissioners, be- 
cause they see fit to appoint these agen- 
cy parasites? No! 


giving, 


Text of Proposed Statement 


“The executive officers of the Nation- 
al Association have prepared for submis- 
sion to the executive committee, to be in 
turn submitted to the fire insurance com- 
panies, the following statement: 


“<The exigencies of the insurance 
during the past quarter of a century have 
brought forth in the United States thousands of 
non-policy-writing agents who, by and large, are 
unqualified properly to represent the great busi 
ness of insurance; whose maintenance consti- 
tutes an unnecessary burden upon the insurance 
business, serving no public interest and entailing 
upon the public an unnecessary expense. 

“*The National Association of Insurance 
Agents, composed of policy-writing agents, has 
declared that “the integrity of insurance, the 
public confidence it enjoys and the success of 
well managed companies has been brought about 
largely through the rendered by the pol- 
icy-writing agent to his community and the in- 
surance companies which he *; and 


represents”; 
at its annual convention in Detroit, on Sep- 


business 


service 
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tember 13, 1929, passed the following resolution 
concerning non-policy-writing agents: 

= Je respectfully submit that company or- 
ganizations could render no finer service to the 
business of insurance than immediately to abol- 
ish this class of agents entirely.” 

“<The signatories hereto record ourselves as 
approving the above resolution with the addition- 
al declaration that we purpose immediately to 
discontinue the practice of appointing non-policy- 
writing agents, and to eliminate, by July 1, 1931, 
all such appointments heretofore made. It is 
ynderstood, however, that this declaration does 
not include a type of survey agents soliciting 
only farm business.’ ” 

No presentation of today’s agency 
problems could be complete, said Mr. 
Goodwin, without inclusion of the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board. He expressed 
the cordial appreciation of the agents 
for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed 

“Perhaps some of you,” he said, “are 
not familiar with the attempts the Na- 
tional Association has made to work with 
that organization. 


Appreciates Purpose of I. U. B. 

“From its very inception, we have had 
a deep appreciation of its purpose to 
provide that more flexible form of cov- 
erage which modern American business 
demands. At the West Baden conven- 
tion of 1928, before the board had be- 

un to function, we undertook to pro- 
cure as a speaker a representative of the 
board, to explain how it was to work. 

“At that time, we were told that plans 
were not yet formulated. Again at De- 
troit last year we endeavored to obtain 
a speaker who was fully conversant with 
the methods of the board. Again we 
were refused. 

“Since the board has been in actual 
operation, certain statements have been 
made by various ones, based on the only 
information obtainable, which subse- 
quently proved to be confusing. There 
has been a tendency to believe that any 
lost multiple location line has been lost 
to the I. U. B. 

“Some specific cases cited were mis- 
leading, the lost lines having gone else- 
where. 

“The National Association wants in- 
formation with reference to experience 
agents have with the I. U. B., but we 
must insist that when statements are 
made, they be predicated on actual facts 
ind not conjecture. 

“The management of the board says 
that it is designed not for rate reduction 
but for rate adjustment I say at 45 
designed for rate competition. We wel- 
come a rate adjustment that offers agents 
a field of competition with the mutuals 
on the large fluctuating values. But we 
condemn its method of secrecy and mys- 
tery, and the opportunity it offers a few 
big brokers and agents to write the big 
business all over the country, to the 
ultimate climination of the producing 
agent in the smaller cities and towns. 


Agents Want Chance at Big Values 

“For long years the agents had begged 
for proper competitive rates and proper 
pro rata cancellation, in order that they 
might have a chance to compete for the 
big values. The fire companies were deaf 
to their pleas, so the obnoxious marine 
came into the picture. It was 
written for the most part through the 
big brokers and the brokerage depart- 
ments of the companies. For the life 
of me I cannot see any answer to op- 
eration of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board except an effort to retain the lines 


coverage 


for these same big brokers and a few 
of the larger agencies, just at the time 
when indications were that they would 
return to agency channels. 

“Can you see any reason why the 
Interstate Underwriters Board rates 
should not be published as other rates 
are? When they are furnished only to 
the broker or agent who presents a writ- 
ten application from the assured, stifling 
competition, the agent or broker in the 
headquarters town is given an absolute 
monopoly. 

“Where the local management of a 
chain store wants to place his business 
locally, do you think it is fair to deny 
him that right, because he can place it 
through a headquarters town at a rate 
which the local man cannot touch? 

“T do not believe that any local agent 
has a heaven-given right to any busi- 
ness. I do believe that the agent in any 
town who writes the dwellings and local 
mercantiles, who serves his company 
faithfully year after year, who keeps 
the home fires burning with the little 
business without which no company can 
survive, has a right to a chance at the 
big business in his own town.” 





1014 IN NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 


Successful Membership Drive Held This 
Year; Permanent Field Secretary 
Recommended by J. H. Miller 
With a membership of 1,014 agencies, 
the New York State Association of Lo- 
cal Agents, Inc., is by far the largest 
state association in this country, Joseph 
H. Miller, member of the well-known 
Utica office of Hugh R. Jones Co., Inc., 
reported Tuesday afternoon to the an- 
nual convention of the New York Asso- 
ciation at Syracuse. Mr. Miller is the 
energetic and forceful chairman of the 
association’s membership and _ regional 

development committee. 

The state association held a member- 
ship drive early this year with Mr. Mil- 
ler in charge and this campaign suc- 
ceeded in bringing in a lot of new mem- 
bers. A committee with sub-chairmen 
in seven districts of the state handled 
the drive. These sub-chairmen had their 
own committees of local board represen- 
tatives working for them so that the 
entire state was organized. Nine re- 
gional and local meetings were held by 
agents in various parts of the state and 
two local boards, the St. Lawrence Coun- 
ty Club and the Ogdensburgh Club were 
reorganized, 

Mr. Miller said that special credit for 
the success of -the campaign is due 
Charles H. Doscher, secretary of the 
Westchester Association, who spent sev- 
eral weeks traveling about the state; 
Eugene A. Beach, Richard Carey, Hollis 
L. Brownell, Charles J. Schoen, Charles 
W. Perry and Ernest I. Hatfield, who 
acted as sub-chairmen. Mr. Miller rec- 
ommended that more local boards be- 
come co-extensive with the state asso- 
ciation and also that the state associa- 
tion have a field secretary to handle 
membership building among other du- 
ties. 





COSMOPOLITAN IN KENTUCKY 
The Cosmopolitan Fire of New York 
has been admitted to Kentucky. 


Net Earnings Covers 
Boost Commissions 


L. E. FALLS TALKS TO AGENTS 


Vice-President of American of Newark 
Group Gives Fine Sales Pointers 
at Syracuse Meeting 





Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
the American of Newark group, and one 
of the best known experts in fire insur- 
ance on use and occupancy protection, 
told the members of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents, Inc., 
at their annual convention at Syracuse 
Wednesday morning that in a year of 
declining premiums on fire lines in gen- 
eral they could boost their commission 
income through sales of net earnings 
policies. He then proceeded to explain 
to them some of the proved methods of 
selling this particular line of insurance. 
Mr. Falls said in part: 

“Last week, accompanied by our agent, 
I called on an assured within two miles 
of our home office in Newark, to dis- 
cuss a so-called use and occupancy pol- 
icy. After the preliminaries were dis- 
posed of, we drew off from the assured’s 
books of account the amount of his net 
earnings on an annual basis, consisting 
of net profit and those items of expense 
which could not be avoided in event of 
interruption of the business by fire. 
When the total figure of net earnings 
for one year was presented to the as- 
sured, he commented, with surprise, that 
this exceeded the value of his plant and 
equipment. He admitted that these net 
earnings were equally subject to loss by 
fire and that it was, therefore, just as 
necessary that they be insured. The sale 
was made, but more important still, the 
assured is convinced that insurance on 
net earnings is more important even than 
fire property damage insurance on the 
physical values. 


Overcoming Decline in Income 


“Last year we heard much about re- 
duction in premiums. Such figures as 
are available for the first three months 
of 1930 indicate an even greater reduc- 
tion for this year. Most of us, how- 
ever, are talking about fire property 
damage premiums and complaining that 
the values to be insured, when written 
at the constantly reduced average rate, 
produce less income per agent and per 
company. A month ago the president of 
one of the eastern casualty companies 
visited the company’s agent in a large 
middle western city. 

“The agent was much perturbed, hav- 
ing just received a call by one of his 
valued customers who had suffered con- 
siderable loss by fire in his restaurant 
property. The adjustment under the 
fire property damage policies had been 
made to the assured’s satisfaction, but 
he had learned through another agent 
that he could have purchased an indem- 
nity contract to return him the loss of 
net profit and unavoidable expense dur- 
ing the rebuilding period. The agent who 
had been remiss in his duty to his cus- 
tomer, explained to the president of this 
casualty company that he had now lost 
all of a very valuable account through 
his failure to sell a net earnings pol- 
icy, or at least to have exolained it to 


——. 


his assured, and given him the Oppor- 
tunity to protect himself. 

“IT told the president of a manufac. 
turing company that I represented the 
American Insurance Co. and_ hearing 
that his company was doing a good busi. 
ness, presumed he was making a prof 
which his other stockholders would misc 
if the plant should be damaged or de- 
stroyed by fire; that we were issuing a 
policy to protect such profits, and, con. 
sidering the amount of value at risk, jt 
would cost him less than the fire prop. 
erty damage insurance which he yp. 
doubtedly now carried. 

“He countered with the statement that 
he had built up a surplus which woul 
tide them over until production could he 
resumed. I then made the. statement 
that every dollar of his surplus which 
would be required for such purpose was, 
at that moment, subject to destruction 
by fire just as much as if he had con- 
verted it into greenbacks, packed in q 
pine box and stored in the plant, be- 
cause the burning of the plant would 
destroy this surplus just as surely as if 
it were burned up. 

No Technical Explanations 


“He saw the point, and started to ask 
questions. Never a word was said about 
use and occupancy insurance, business 
interruption indemnity, nor any other 
double-jointed insurance term. We 
talked about insuring his profit against 
destruction or diminution by fire in his 
plant. 

“In quite logical order the develop- 
ment of this sale followed. ‘How much 
of his profit would we insure?’ the an- 
swer was, ‘All the net earnings which 
the plant had heretofore produced and 
would continue to produce except for 
the interruption caused by fire.’ 

“*Would we meet all or any part of 
his payroll while the plant was being re- 
built?” We would pay so much of it as 
ke would have paid out of his accumu- 
lated surplus had there been no insur- 
ance policy to fall back upon. 

“How much of this insurance on 
profits would we think he ought to 
carry?’ 

“Right then the sale was assured and 
only details remained. His accountant 
supplied the records, and, item by item, 
we made up a list of all items of outgo 
which could be avoided if the plant 
should be shut down. 

“This method is superior, in my judg- 
ment, to making a list of unavoidable 
expense items. In the first method, if 
an oversight occurs, it results in a slight 
amount of over-insurance, and the as- 
sured does not later find himself a co- 
insurer in event of a partial suspension. 

“Tt is never necessary to tell a pros- 
pective assured all about use and occu- 
pancy insurance. Even if we knew all 
about this form of protection, it would 
undoubtedly ruin every sale if we bored 
the assured with a display of our erudi- 
tion and smothered him with a mass 0! 
information which would not apply to 
his particular needs. 

What Assureds Want to Know Right Off 

“The assured is interested to know 
how much he will receive under. this 
policy in event his business is inter 
rupted by fire, and we are interested to 
know what is his maximum possible oss 
of net earnings for a period of twelve 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL BOARD 





Wyper Says Insurance Came 
Through Fall Crash Wonderfully 


Gave Impressive Demonstration of Fundamental Soundness of 
Investment Policies and Stock Company Practices; 
Calls Taxation Situation Appalling 


President James Wyper at the annual 
meeting of the National Board in New 
York this week said it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a more impressive demonstration 
of the fundamental soundness of the in- 
vestment policies and practices of stock 
fire insurance companies as a body than 
has been afforded by the negligible ef- 
fect upon the companies’ financial stand- 
ing of the cataclysmic decline in the 
stock market which took place last fall, 
involving severe losses in the market 
prices of even the highest stocks, of 
which but a small part had been recov- 
ered by the end of the year when the 
annual statements were made. 

“It is true,” he said, “that this decline 
affected, principally the valuations of the 
companies’ stock investments, their bond 
investments showing a tendency to ap- 
preciate in market value. None the less 
the advantages of well selected and well 
distributed investments in the seasoned 
stocks of strong American corporations 
have been found so great in recent years 
that the holdings of such securities by 
the stock fire insurance companies are 
naturally large in the aggregate, and a 
violent, even if temporary, decline in the 
market prices of all stocks might fairly 
have been expected to be reflected by 
correspondingly unfavorable changes in 
the companies’ balance-sheets for 1929. 

“In view of this obvious possibility it 
is all the more gratifying to find that 
the investment returns of the companies 
as a body were more than sufficient to 
offset all shrinkage in the market values 
of their security holdings, and that, since 
the past year’s underwriting experience 
was reasonably favorable, the companies 
were actually able to show at the end 
of the year a substantial increase both 
in their aggregate resources and in their 
combined surpluses, the latter increase 
being approximately one-half of that 
achieved in the preceding year, 1928, 
when the course of security values was 
uninterruptedly upward. In other words, 
the stock fire insurance companies 
passed through the collapse of the gen- 
eral level of stock prices not only with 
their resources unimpaired but with their 
financial strength greater than it had 
been at any previous date in their en- 
tire history. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe that we have here the most 
unimpeachable evidence of the complete 
solidity of stock fire insurance in a fi- 
nancial sense, and of its ability to main- 
tain through any and all fluctuations of 
business conditions the risk bearing 
service which has become indispensable 
to the welfare of every class of the Am- 
erican people.” 


An Underwriting Profit 


Last year was the third in succession 
in which the companies affiliated with 
the National Board obtained an under- 
writing profit from their fire and light- 
ning business; and, what is perhaps more 
important, the rate of this profit, as a 
percentage of the companies’ earned pre- 
mium income, was higher in 1929 than 
in cither of the two preceding years. 
The significance of this achievement ap- 
pears all the greater when it is remem- 
bered that during the entire period of 
Seven years preceding 1927 the fire and 
lightning business of the reporting com- 
Panies resulted in an unbroken series 
of annual underwriting deficits, which, 


although fortunately more than counter- 
balanced by the companies’ investment 
gains for the period, were necessarily a 
cause of not a little anxiety to company 
executives. 

“It is clear to every thinking person 
that in the long run the success of the 
fire insurance business, not only as a 
business proper but still more as a vital- 
ly important national service, must de- 
pend primarily upon the companies’ 
earning a reasonable rate of profit upon 
their underwriting operations; and that 
reliance upon investment gains (which 
from the nature of the case are uncer- 
tain and unpredictable) for the perma- 
nent support of the institution is in the 
highest degree hazardous,” said Mr. 
Wyper. “There is ground for a feeling 
of satisfaction in the relatively favorable 
underwriting results of the past three 
years, and were it not for the record of 
the early part of 1930 we might be 
tempted to believe that a reasonable 
measure of success is at last attending 
the strenuous efforts the companies have 
long been making to establish a proper 
relationship between their losses and ex- 
penses on the one hand and their pre- 
mium income on the other.” 

According to these statistics, which 
are based on actual returns from the 





companies themselves, member compa- 
nies derived from their fire and lightning 
business in 1929 an aggregate earned 
premium income of $645,592,175, as com- 
pared with $639,979,668 in 1928 and with 
$627,558,621 in 1927. It may be remarked 
in connection with these figures that, al- 
though the gain in premium income last 
year as compared with 1928 is on its face 
relatively small, the total amount at risk 
was increased during 1929 by the amount 
of $13,887,565,159 chiefly as a result of the 
very large volume of new building con- 
struction in all parts of the country. The 
natural effect of this increase of insur- 
able values upon premium income, how- 
ever, was largely offset by a further re- 
cession of the average rate of premium 
received by the companies for each $100 
of insurance written, which has now de- 
clined to .8008, much the lowest point 
ever reached in all American fire insur- 
ance history. Accordingly, the real gain 
of the companies last year came from a 
moderate improvement in their under- 
writing experience, much the greater 
part of which was due to a decrease of 
not quite $4,000,000 in the sum-total of 
expenses incurred. Hence we find that 
the member companies obtained in 1929 
from their fire and lightning business an 
aggregate underwriting credit balance of 
$37,679,837, or 5.84%, as compared with 
similar balances of $30,189,567, or 4.72%, 
in 1928, and $30,932,388, or 4.93%, in 1927, 
but with a debit balance of $23,738,595, 
or 3.74%, in 1926. 
The Loss Curve 


As estimated by the Actuarial Bureau 
on the basis of the actual reported ex- 
perience of member companies and other 
companies subscribing to the Bureau, 
plus an allowance of 25% for uninsured 
and unreported losses, total fire losses in 
the United States in 1929 amounted to 





"The eye gives more purkent knowledge 
than the ear "—perhaps—but the word 


"Service" 


is of little value in type—its 


implied action is a vital force in our 


operations. 








$473,574,019, against $464,607,102 for 1928 
and the record-breaking total of $560,- 
548,624 for 1926. 

“There is no denying that the first im- 
pression made by last year’s fire loss 
figure is somewhat disappointing,” Mr. 
Wyper continued. “We can none of us 
be really content with anything but a 
continuously declining fire loss curve, 
and this in respect of the absolute as 
well as the relative or proportional fig- 
gures. Such declining tendency of the 
fire losses is the result we ardently hope 
for from the work of education unre- 
mittingly carried on in recent years by 
the stock fire insurance companies 
through the National Board, in conjune- 
tion with other public and private agen- 
cies devoted to the general welfare, for 
the promotion of the cause of fire pre- 
vention and the more effective control of 
the scourge of fire which has so long 
been a drain upon the resources of the 
American people. We should not, how- 
ever, allow temporary disappointment to 
lead us to the false conclusion that all 
this vast work of education has been in 
vain. The true lesson is, in my opinion, 
that the time has not yet arrived when 
we can in the least relax our efforts to 
lower the indefensibly high burning rate 
in the United States. We are fighting 
for a real and permanent victory over 
the notorious carelessness and_ indiffer- 
ence of large classes in our population 
with respect to the impairment of the 
nation’s wealth through preventable, or 
still worse, intentional fires. That the 
struggle is by no means hopeless seems 
to me to be clearly evidenced by the fact 
that, whereas the value of the proverty 
covered by fire insurance increased last 
year by almost fourteen billions of dol 
lars, the increase in the country’s fire 
losses was after all less than nine mil- 
lions.” 


Speakers to Present Side of Fire 
Insurance 

Mr. Wyper discussed the “arson 
racket” in New York and the work 
of the arson committee. He told of the 
formation of the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, “organized for service, 
not profit”; and of the erowing atten- 
tion being paid to Public Relations. He 
said that consideration should be given 
to the feasibility of creating within the 
National Board an organization whose 
duty it would be to arrange for address- 
es on various aspects of the stock fire 
insurance business and especially on the 
activities of the National Board, these 
addresses to be delivered as often as 
profitable opportunities are offered to in- 
form representatives of other industries 
regarding these subjects.” He concluded 
with some comments upon the heavy 
taxation of insurance. These figures he 
regarded as hardly less than appalling. 

In 1928 the companies holding mem- 
bership in the National Board were com- 
pelled to pay taxes aggregating no less 
than $24,789,530—an amount equivalent 
to 3.88% of the total net premiums writ- 
ten by the companies. Even this huge 
tax outgo, however, appears moderate in 
comparison with the taxes collected from 
the companies last year; for the returns 
of the member companies show that 
their aggregate tax payments in 1929 
amounted to $30,526,877, or 4.65% of the 
total net premiums written. 


SVEA AND HUDSON CHANGE 
added 


The Hudson and Svea have 
South Carolina to the territory under 
the jurisdiction of Secretary Frank B. 
Clarke, who has headquarters at 218 
Hurt building, Atlanta, Ga. Special 
Agent Roy W. May, with offices at the 
same address, will be the field man for 
South Carolina. This move will enable 
State Po Wood, who has previously 
supervised South Carolina, to give more 
time for the development of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL 


Adjustment “Czar” Not 
Found Yet by Committee 


REPORT ON ADJUSTMENTS MADE 


National Board To Spend $500,000 For 
Newspaper Ads In Fiscal Year, Says 
Public Relations Committee 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has not yet found the “czar of 

ljustinents” for which it has been look- 

¢v. The Committee on Adjustments of 
he National Board, Paul L. Haid, chair- 
man, reported that the committee is still 

king for a manager of the Fire Com- 
pi \djustment Bureau, Inc. He 
said in part: 

“One year ago at our annual meet- 
ug, the membership of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters authorized 
the formation of the Fire Companies’ 


tn1Cs 


\djustment Bureau, and the committee 
was instructed to proceed to the engage- 
ment of a general manager for the Bu- 


other steps as 
this corporation 


reau, and to take such 
necessary to bring 
» being. 

my, uur committee has -endeavored dili- 
cutly to secure for the chief position a 
man of the type essential to the Bu- 
success; while a number have 


WET 


reau’s 
been 


interviewed and more considered, 
up to the present time, your committee 
has been unable to secure the services 
of a man who, in its opinion, will bring 
o the Bureau the necessary qualifica- 


further inquiry and investigation 
Ss being made, and we hope, in the not 
future, to be able to an- 
Bureau’s personnel.” 
Public Relations 
Col. FF. 1D. Layton, chairman of the 
Conmattee on Public Kelations, told of 
attitude of the nation’s 
vards re msurance and he dis- 
newspaper advertising cam- 
past year in which $300,000 
ontinuing he said: 
mmittee on public relations 
committee, has re- 
ceived the approval of the 
ommittee of an appropria- 
ot $500,000 to be expended in news- 
paper advertising 


0 distant 
nounce the 


Was spc ( 
‘Th ( 
uch the finanes 
quested and re 


XCCULIVE ( 


work during the 


cur- 

ut fiscal year. This sum will enable 
us to rum one advertisement a month of 
thout 4,200 lines (the same size adver- 
lent as we have been running on 
md-year programs in our test cam- 
lun) an every daily newspaper printed 
the English language in the United 
Stat In making this recommendation 
we draw the attention of the members 
4 the National Board to the fact that 
this tremendous area is being covered 


a nominal cost consid- 
the benefits contemplated and the 
number of newspapers involved.” 
Phe Executive Committee report told 
ther things of the willingness 
companics to help Chicago in 


at what 1s really 


mancial crisis. The chairman, Paul 

I.. Hlaid, said in part: 
y a number of years past there 
has been a pronounced feeling that the 


reported monthly fire losses appearing in 
the public press were grossly inaccurate: 
behef that through the Na- 
tional Board a closer estimate could be 
rom the companies, a plan was 


wopted in the latter part of last year 
whereby cach company’s figures are filed 
with the National Board on or before 
the 10th of the succeeding nionth—en- 
abling the National Board to vive to the 


press and insurance publications a more 


accurate estimate than has heretofore 
been available. The cooperation of our 
membership in the continuance of this 


mstructive work is urged.” 


RE-ELECT JAMES WYPER 
\t the annual meeting of the National 
ay rd of Fire Underwriters held in New 
pres- 
re-elected. 


Yor rk City this week James Wyper, 
ve of the 


Hartford, was 


BOARD 





1929 PROPERTY LOSS 


It Is $378,859,215 as Compared With 
$449,584,601 for 1926; Improved 
Loss Report 
The report of the Actuarial Bureau 
Committee of the National Board made 
at the annual meeting this week gives 
the property loss by fire in the United 
States for 1929 as $378,859,215. In the 
last ten years the largest property loss 
was in 1920, when it was $449,584,6001. 

The lowest was in 1920. 


In its report the committee says in 
part: 

“The adjuster’s loss report is the 
source of fire loss information. The old 


form had been in use for many years 
and contained a number of items which 
were either obsolete or immaterial. A 
careful revision of the report was ac- 
cordingly made, and a new form adopted 
in which unnecessary items are elimi- 
nated, and which indicates to the ad- 
juster in a clear and concise manner 
the information desired by the bureau. 
These reports contain information rela- 
tive to fires of suspicious origin and 
excessive claims, essential for the Loss 
Information Service; and they disclose 
instances where double payment has 
been made. In addition to these fea- 
tures, the information which they show 
regarding previous fire losses sustained 
by an individual or company is of value 
to the arson department in the investi- 
gation of fires. Furthermore, these re- 
ports enable the bureau to report for 
its members paid losses to the fire mar- 
shal departments in those states where 
such data is required by law. By this 
service We obviate the necessity of com- 
panics reporting individually to the 
ninetcen states. 

“The Actuarial Bureau record is the 
only accurate source of information on 
fire losses in the United States, by class 
of occupancy and cause of fire. It is 
the basis of statistical data published by 
the Committee on Public Relations in 
‘Safeguarding America Against Fire’ and 
of articles written for educational pur- 
poses on fire prevention.” 


NEW BUILDING CODE 








National Board Worked on It for Two 
Years; Follows Department of 
Commerce Code 
The outstanding activity of the Na- 
tional Board’s committee on construc- 
tion of buildings, made at the annual 
meeting this week, was the revision of 
the National Board’s recommended 
building code. For more than twenty 
years that code has been the basis for 
many building laws throughout the coun- 
try. In order that it should be rep- 
resentative of progressive practice and 
reflect. the latest information affecting 
building construction, a revision was un- 
dertaken two years ago. The formula- 
tion of the text has been the immediate 

effort of Rudolph P. Miller. 

In arrangement, the new code will fol- 
low that suggested by the building code 
committee of the Department of Com- 
merce prepared by a committee of which 
the late consulting engineer of the Na- 
tional Board, Prof.-Woolson, was chair- 
man, 


HOLD H. U. BAILEY LIABLE 


H. U. Bailey, head of the Illinois In- 
surance Department under the adminis- 
tration of Governor Small, conduct. of 


whose office was widelv criticized, was 
made liable for thousands of dollars paid 
out as attorneys’ fees in connection with 
insurance company liquidations in a de- 
cision by Judge Joseph Fitch of the Su- 
perior Court in Chicago this week. 

CLOSES LOUISVILLE OFFICE 

The Public Fire of Newark is closing 
its Louisville, Ky., office and will handle 
its Kentucky business through one of its 
other offices. 





FIRE PATROL MAINTENANCE 


National Board Takes Position That 
Operating Cost Shall Not Exceed 
2% of Premiums 


In discussing fire patrols and salvage 
corps, Chairman B. M. Culver of the 
committee on fire prevention and en- 
gineering standards said at the annual 
meeting: 

“The past year has seen the adoption 
of salvage work in the fire departments 
of a number of cities, it being recog- 
nized that such = is as logically 
the function of a fire department, as 
the use of water or : eceanie as fire ex- 
tinguishing agents. In cities where fire 
patrols were established by the fire in- 
surance companies some years ago we 
continue to exercise a general direction 
and supervision of their operation and 
finances. We are opposed to any ex- 
tension of this service at the expense 
of the companies and the fire chiefs in 
general are in accord with our viewpoint. 

“In the patrols sunported by fire in- 
surance companies we have taken the 
position that the cost of operation shall 
not exceed an amount produced by an 
assessment of 2% of the premiums of 
the city and that wherever possible it 
shall be smaller in amount. We were 
unsuccessful in maintaining this position 
at Boston where the provisions of the 
charter under which the corps operates 
make it possible for the agents to con- 
trol the finances unless company execu- 
tives as a whole participate in the busi- 
ness of the annual meeting. However, 
we believe the reduction we are advo- 
cating at Boston will shortly be secured. 
In all other patrols the cost is kept 
within the limit set and the service giv- 
en is adequate and efficient. It is im- 
portant that close contact be maintained 
with all our salvage corps.” 





MAP COMMITTEE REPORT 


Ralph B. Ives Reports Progress Despite 
Fact that Sanborn Map Co. Plan 
Did Not Go Through 
Ralph B. Ives, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee on maps, reported at the 
annual meeting of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in New York yes- 
terday that although the committee did 
not accomplish what it had hoped to 
—consummate the plan which contem- 
plated the formation of a holding com- 
pany and the intention to call upon the 
National Board companies for subscrip- 
tion to provide funds to purchase a con- 
trolling interest in the Sanborn Map 
Co.—some progress has been made along 

the lines desired. 

The officers and directors of the San- 
born Map Co. voted to increase the 
number of its board from nine to fif- 
teen, and invited members of the Na- 
tional Board’s special committee on maps 
to serve as directors on their board. In 
addition, Paul L. Haid, Ralph B. Ives 
and the general manager of the Na- 
tional Board were appointed to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the map company. 


DURING YEAR 
Among Most Prominent Were P. D. 
McGregor, E. G. Richards, H. W. 
Ellis, L. F. Butler, W. N. Bament, 
E. B. Boyd and George W. Hoyt 
Chairman R. R. Clark of the commit- 
tee on membership of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters reported the death 
during the year of the following execu- 
tives and former officers of member 

companies of the National Board: 
Peter D. McGregor, Ferdinand Erm- 

isch, Edward W. Butcher, Almeron N. 

Williams, E. G. Richards, Herbert W. 


DEATHS 


Ellis, Louis F. Butler, W. N. Bament, 
C. W. Gerwig, Ernest B. Boyd, H. G. 
Foard, John P. Lauber, George W. Hoyt, 


Edwin B. Eggert, J. Donica and 


H. Trimble. 


INCREASED HOSPITAL ACTIVITY 


C. F. Shallcross Reports to National 
Board Inspection Bureau’s Progress 
in Hospital Program 


At the annual meeting of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters held this 
week in New York City the report of 
the special committee on hospitals was 
presented by C. F. Shallcross, chairman. 
A meeting was held November 21, 1929, 
at which the progress of the work ac- 
complished in different parts of the 
country was discussed, and a resolution 
adopted urging increased activity in the 
inspection and servicing of hospital prop- 
erties. 

Based on progress reports received to 
May 1, 1930, a total of 1,563 hospitals 
have been inspected and reported upon 
throughout the country; of this total 
698 have been reported on since Janu- 
ary 1 by Eastern boards and bureaus, 
Mr. Shallcross said that the inspection 
bureaus as a whole have co-operated 
in a splendid manner. To them has fallen 
the actual carrying out of the hospital 
program, and the very material degree 
of success thus far attained is primarily 
due to their energetic efforts. 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASES 





Eighteen New Members Elected to Na- 
tional Board in Past Twelve 
Months 
In the past twelve months eighteen 
new members of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters have been elected. 
The present membership is 252 compa- 
nies. Four companies have resigned— 
Columbian National, Federal, Henry 
Clay and Urbaine. The report of the 
membership committee shows that one 
company is liquidating. That is the 

Mayflower Fire & Marine. 
The new members are the Aero, Am- 


erican Constitution, American Hoine, 
American Merchant Marine, Bankers 
Fire & Marine, British General, Bronx 


Fire, Brooklyn Fire, Fulton, Globe, Kan- 
sas City F. & M., Liberty Bell, Mer- 
chants’ & Manufacturers’, Monarch, 
Southern, Sun Underwriters and West- 
ern Fire. 


APRIL FIRE LOSS UP 





National Board Reports $43,590,996, a 
Gain of $6,745,201 Over April 
Of Last Year 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers estimates the reported fire loss 
for April in the United States as $43,- 
590,996, which is $6,745,201 more than the 
loss reported for April, 1929, the loss 
then being $36,845,795. For the first four 
months of this year the National Board 
reports fire losses of $172,106,363 as com- 
pared with $164,357,724. This increase is 
aa considered alarming in view of gen- 
eral business conditions. Another favor- 
able factor in making comparisons is that 
the losses for the first four months of 
1929 were considerably below the aver- 
age for the last decade. 





ELWIN W. LAW RESIGNS 


The companies of the Roy al group 
have accepted the resignation of Elwin 
W. Law as manager of the Western 
department effective April 1, 1930. He 
has been manager of the Royal for some 
years at Chicago and his father and 
uncle were managers before him. 





CLOSE NASHUA LOSS OFFICE 


The General Adjustment Bureau late 
last week closed its temporary office in 
Nashua, N. H., having completed _ its 
work there in connection with the re- 
cent conflagration. District Superinten- 
dent Rath has returned to Boston. 





ENTERS VIRGINIA 


The Caledonian-American has been li- 
censed in Virginia. 
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| LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 





NEAL rye tt President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
| FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 














$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,31 6,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
mine * GRATZ, Presiden N KAY, Vice-President 


JOH ° 
. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President HN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice- ‘Pres't 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT, President Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2a Vice- Pr es * 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. ween. ae President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
jo HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CoO. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


























J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 
J. C. HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, lair cy WM. P. STANTON, Vice-President S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pr vohinnl 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President ASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pr veal ident 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $ 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,313 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$131,779,040" $58,562,251 $49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 








844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 





* Capital and Surplus of affiliated companies owned by Firemen’s, appear in gross assets of both. 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


aetna nea, 
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Leading N. Y. Bankers 
At Ballard’s Dinner 


MANY INSURANCE CHIEFS, TOO 





State Department Heads of Connecticut, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Pennsylvania Among 
Guests 


Nearly 200 guests attended the din- 
ner of Sumner 
National 
and president of the 
Co., at his 
Seventy-ninth Street, last night. 


sallard, secretary of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
International In- 
surance residence, 10 East 
Among 
the bankers present were Charles S. Mc- 
Cain, chairman of the Chase National; 
Joseph W. Harriman, president, Harri- 
man National Bank; Charles Hayden of 
Hayden, Stone & Co.; James G. Blaine 
Samuel S. Conover, Fidelity Trust 


Co.; Edwin G. Merrill, president, and 


and 


Joseph Andrews, vice-president, Sank of 
New York and Trust Co.; Ralph B. and 
Nathan Jonas. 

Among others outside of the insurance 
business were Charles S. Whitman, for- 
mer governor; J. Barstow Smull, presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce; James W. 
Gerard, former ambassador to Germany ; 
John H. MeCooey, Democratic boss of 


Brooklyn; Attorney Hamilton Ward, 
Senator David Baird of New Jersey; 
Hl. Edwin Machold, president, North- 


eastern Power Corp.; Edgar S. Bloom, 
president, Western Electric; J. M. Davis, 
president, D. L. & W.; Fire Commis- 
sioner John J. Dorman; Surrogate James 
\. Foley; Maurice ‘Tremaine, state 


comptroller; and Senator Edwards of 

New Jersey. ro 
Among the insurance commissioners 

were: Rider of Maryland, Brown ot 


\fassachusetts, Sullivan of New Hamp- 


shire, Taggart of Pennsylvania, Conway 
of New York. 
Insurance Men Present 
The following insurance men were 
among the guests: 
E. M. Allen, National Surety; Harry Austin, 


American Foreign Insurance Association. 


R. M. Bissell, president, Hartford Fire; R. 
IP. Barbour, Northern Assurance; Neal Sassett, 
president, Firemen’s of Newark; Guy Beards 


ley, vice-president, Aetna (Fire); James A. 
Beha, National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters; Thomas F. Behan, deputy su 
perintendent; H. Edward Bilkey, vice-president, 
Stuyvesant; Joseph S. Blume, J. S. Blume & 
Ca.: 4... & Jowden, vice president, Pacific Fire; 


Col. Franklin Q. Brown, Redmond & — Co.; 
George E. Brower, district attorney, _Kings 
county; George G. Bulkley, president, Spring 
field F, & M.; Frank E. Burke, Home; Albert 


N. Butler, chief examiner, fire insurance, N. Y. 
Insurance Dep't; Joseph Button, Union Life; 
C. Weston Bailey, president, American of New 
ark: Edgar H Soles, General Re-Insurance. 
Sheldon Catlin, vice-president, Insurance Co. 
of N A.: H. T. Cartlidge, assistant U. S. 
manager, L. & L. & G.; J. W. Cochran, presi 
dent, Fire Association; Charles’ S. Conklin, 
Northern of N. Y.; Richard A. Corroon, Cor 
roon & Reynolds; D. W. Crane, Ohio Farm 
ers: W. B. Cruttenden, vice-president, Spring 
field F. & M.; Bernard M. Culver, Continental; 


Lyman Candee, Globe & Rutgers; Hartwell 
Cabell, lawyer. ; a 
Hart Darlington, Norwich Union Fire; Thom 
as B. Donaldson, Eagle Fire; John Dowd. 
Sennett. Ellison. Hoey & Ellison; Gresham 
Ennis, Wm. H. McGee & Co.; Otto Ehmann. 
Gayle T. Forbush, U. S. manager, Royal 
Exchange Clarence C. Fowler, N. Y. Insur 
ince Dep’t; Isaac Fuld. 
August Geberth; John F. Gilliams, Camden 


Fire; Daniel F. Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Paul L. Haid, president, Continental; Charles 
C. Hannah, Fireman’s Fund; Rudolph O. Hau 
bold, vice-president, United States Fire; Wil 
liam R. Hedge, president, Boston Insurance Co ; 
W. M. Hoffman, president, Firemen’s of D. C.; 
G. C. House, president, Providence-Washington ; 


N:, X 


Gordon, 


C. D. Hilles, Employers’ Liability; Milton B. 
Ignatius, insurance lawyer. : 
Harold Junker, Crum & Forster; Archibald 


Kemp, Firemen’s of Newark; Gilbert Kingan, 
UU. S. manager, London & Lancashire; David 
H. Knott, General Surety; Frederick W. Koeck 
ert, Commercial Union; F. Kortenbeutel, Inter- 
national; J. L. D. Kearney, Hartford A. & 1.; 
W. H. Koop, Great American; Wilfred Kurth, 


president, Home. : 
Otho E. Lane; Arthur Lenssen, Jr., vice- 
president, Hamilton Fire; Richard Lord, presi- 
Lott, 


dent, Inter-Ocean Reinsurance; Edson S. 
U. S. Casualty; Henry W. Lowe, Johnson & 
Higgins; James Monroe Lown, insurance law- 
ver; Julian Lucas, Davis. Dorland & Co.; Frank 
D Layton, president, National Fire. 

William Mackintosh, Royal; John C. McCall, 


vice-president, N. Y. Life; W. E. Mallalieu, 
general manager, National Board; A. J. Makins, 
vice-president, Commercial Union Fire; W. Ross 
McCain, vice-president, Aetna (Fire); Ballard 
McCall, National Surety; John H. Jr., Herbert 
J. and Everett McCooey; William H. McGee; 
Clinton V. Meserole, president, Pacific Fire; 
Norman R. Moray, chairman, Southern Surety; 
John B. Morton; J. H. Mulvehill, vice-presi- 
dent, Globe & Rutgers. 

Charles A. Nottingham, assistant U. S. man- 
ager, L. & L. & G.; Everett W. Nourse, U. S. 
manager, London Assurance; J. Lester Parsons, 
president, U. S. Fire; E. G. Pieper, president, 
Rhode Island Fire; Jesse S. Phillips, president, 
Great American Indemnity; N. L. Piotrowski, 
Great Lakes Insurance Co.; John QO, Platt, vice- 
president, Insurance Co. of N. A.; O. J. Prior, 
president, Standard Fire; Benjamin Rush, presi- 
dent, Insurance Co. of N. A.; Henry L. Rosen- 
feld, The Prudential; A. Duncan Reid, Globe 
Indemnity; William Reynolds, Corroon & Reyn- 
olds; Sumner Rhoades, Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association; Norman T. Robertson, president, 
Germanic Fire; Samuel P. Rodgers, Insurance 
Co. of State of Pa.; Walter Roedel, Globe & 
Rutgers; Charles D. Ross; Victor Roth, presi- 
dent, Security Insurance Co.; David Rumsey, 
insurance lawyer; William T. Read, president, 
Camden Fire; John J. P. Rodgers, Insurance 
Co. of State of Pa.; A. B. Roome, Aero Un- 
are ad Corp.; Paul L. Rutherford, Hartford 


Cecil F. Shallcross, U. S. manager, North 
British & Mercantile; F. W. Sargeant, presi- 
dent, New Hampshire; O. E. Schaefer, West- 


chester Fire; William C. Scheide; Carl Schrein- 
er, president, Pilot Reinsurance; Henry A. Sie- 
mon, assistant secretary, International; Harold 
V. Smith, vice-president, Home; Arthur S. 
Somers; Cecil P. Stewart, American Merchant 
Marine; R. L. Stewart, American Colony; E. A. 
St. John, National Surety; Francis R. Stoddard, 
insurance lawyer; Paul B. Sommers, vice-presi- 
dent, American of Newark; Irwin Steingut; A. 
R. Small, Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Robert Van Iderstine; Caspar J. Voorhis, vice- 
president, North River. 

James Wyper, president, National Board; 
Harold Warner, U. S. manager, Royal; H. R. 
Waite, president, Agricultural; David G. 
man, vice-president, U. S. Fire; Fred E. Walt, 
Union Fire; N. A. Weed, president, Republic 
Fire; Jesse E. White; Lee J. Wolfe; Henry J. 
Wyatt, vice-president, United States Fire. 





HENRY DOYEN PROMOTED 


Henry Doyen has been promoted to 
supervisor of the loss department of the 
National Liberty, Baltimore American 
and People’s National of the Home group 
under Secretary FE. E. Ikier of these 
companies, who is in charge of the loss 
department. 














OUTLOOK IN INDIA 


British Underwriters Not Disturbed 
Over Marine Shipments There; 
Riot Coverage Easily Obtainable 
The London insurance market does not 
seem greatly perturbed regarding the 
unsettled conditions in India, and there 
is little indication, unless things get 
much worse, that the necessary insur- 
ance protection for the goods to Indian 
ports and while in warehouse or in tran- 
sit up country will cost much more than 

usual. 

The London marine market has made 
arrangements to keep closely informed of 
untoward developments by cable from 
the Marine Underwriters’ Association in 
Calcutta. Cover against strikes, riots, 
and civil commotions for goods in ware- 
house anywhere in India is freely ob- 
tainable at 2s. 6d.% a month, and there 
is a fair volume of business being placed 
at this rate on goods lying at Indian 
ports after discharge. 











Great American 
Insurance Compang 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


HOME OFFICE, 


One Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 


Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, Rents, Profits, 
Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, 
Hulls, Cargoes, Inland Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered 
Mail, Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and 
Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance ins. Co. 
American National Fire Ins. Co. 
County Fire Insurance Co. 
Detroit Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Mount Royal Assurance Co. (“Oxi** 
North Carolina Home Ins. Co. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 


Great American Indemnity Company 














NEW YORK ‘SAN FRANCISCO | 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 
MARSH & McLENNAN 
INSURANCE 
FIRE LIABILITY MARINE 
164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
LONDON SEATTLE MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG DETROIT DULUTH 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO 
PHOENIX COLUMBUS PORTLAND 


HAIL MUTUAL REORGANIZED 





Hartford County Tobacco Growers (¢, 
Policy to Contain 15% Franchise 
Clause; E. E. King President 
Officers and directors of the reorgan. 
ized Hartford County Tobacco Growers 
Mutual were elected last week. This 
company will insure tobacco crops in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts against 
hail and other storm risks. The max- 
imum coverage to be written for an acre 
is $300. Policies to be issued will con- 
tain a 15% deductible clause under the 
provisions of which a grower will be 
his own insuror up to a loss of 15% 
after which the company’s liability be- 
gins. But if the loss exceeds 15% then 
the insurance company will pay the en- 

tire claim. 

With this 15% minimum claim clause 
the directors of the mutual feel that con- 
siderable saving will be made on apprais- 
al expenses enabling the company to 
issue maximum coverage at a rate of $25 
an acre with a minimum premium of $17. 
Edward E. King, chairman of the board 
of the East Hartford Trust Co., is presi- 
dent of the tobacco mutual. The other 
officers are Frank H. Whipple of Olds 
& Whipple, and Patrick W. Mullins of 
Hatfield, Mass., vice-presidents; Frank 
A. Hagarty, secretary, and the City Bank 
& Trust Co., treasurer. 





F. T. MOSES HEADS N. F. P. A. 





Executive of Fireman’s Mutual of Prov- 
idence; Sumner Rhoades First 
Vice-President 

Frederick T. Moses of Providence, R. 
I., treasurer of the Fireman’s Mutual of 
that city, was last week elected president 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, succeeding F, C. Jordan of Indian- 
apolis. Sumner Rhoades, manager of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association, 
was elected first vice-president. The 
other officers are Harold L. Miner, 
Wilmington, Del., second vice-president; 
Franklin H. Wentworth, Boston, sec- 
retary-treasurer and managing director, 
and Albert T. Bell, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Those elected to fill vacancies on the 
board of directors included David J. 
Price, Washington, D. C.; Benjamin 
Richards and Richard E. Vernor of Chi- 
cago, and George F. Lewis of Chicago. 

Toronto, Canada, has been selected 
for the 1931 convention, the dates for 
which will be fixed at the meeting 0 
the executive committee next January. 





AGENCIES INCORPORATE 

Two agencies in New Jersey have been 
incorporated within the past week - 
cluding the Reis Agency at Wood-Ridge 
with. 2,500 shares, the incorporators be- 
ing Charles H. Reis, Newland C. Prior 
and Joseph W. Connolly; and the Max 
Epstein Agency at Passaic, with 10 
shares. The incorporators include Max 
Epstein, Wesley E. V. Tunison and &. 


E. Honig. Both agencies do a general 
insurance business. 
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HERE COMES THE BRIDE ! 
Insure her wedding presents. 


min 


chi- 


. » 
Ss 4d ee, 
q 


the AMERICA FORE GROUP of lasurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STU RM © Chairman of the Boards 


Eighty Maiden Lane, =~ PAUL L. HAID., President BS New York,N.Y 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER. President 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Defend Auto Rates at 
Department Hearing 


HIGHER LOSS RATIO CLAIMED 





Companies Asked to File Substantiating 
Data—New Manuals Out With New 
Forms—Rate Levels Unchanged 





lire insurance companies have been 
asked to file by next Monday, May 26, 
additional statistical information on au- 
tomobile fire and theft premiums and 
osses with Insurance Superintendent 
\lbert Conway. This request developed 
at the hearing held on Monday of this 
week at the New York office of the 
State Insurance Department to consider 
the claim of the superintendent that the 
proposed 1930 auto fire and theft rates 
for New York State are too high. Those 
present at the hearing included J. J. 
Magrath, head of the rating bureau of 
the insurance department; Isaac Siegel, 
his assistant; J. Ross Moore, manager 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Association; A. J. Donahue, actuary 
of the association, and F. M. Herring, 
lkastern branch. secretary. 

When sample proofs of the manual 
rates were submitted to Superintendent 
Conway recently he notified Mr. Moore 
that the 1929 experience for fire and 
theft insurance in New York State in- 
dicated a favorable loss ratio which ap- 
peared to warrant a reduction in rates. 
lor that reason Mr. Conway refused to 
iccept the proposed rates and the hear- 
ing Monday was arranged to give the 

mpanies through the Association an 
opportunity to justify the schedules. 

The automobile writing companies 

mtend that during recent months the 

and theft loss ratio has increased to 
the point where a reduction in these 
rates for 1930 is not justified even 
though such a cut was contemplated the 
atter part of 1929. These companies 
have been requested by the Association 
to submit their experience for the last 
four months of 1929 and the first three 


months of this year in order to substan- 
tiate their claims for the rates they de- 
sire to charge. : 
The board of directors of the Associa- 
tion met in New York on Wednesday to 
consider several matters including that 
of the New York fire and theft rates. 


50-50 Policy Banned Here 


Superintendent Conway has also re- 
fused to accept the proposed filing for 
so-called 50-50 collision policies in this 
state. He says that “this method is ac- 
tuarially unsound and imposes an im- 
proper burden on the insuring public.” 

The 1930 manuals were distributed to 
local agents in this part of the country 
this week, the rates becoming effective 
on May 19. The exceptions are New 
York State for fire and theft rates only, 
the 1929 schedules remaining in use un- 
til the Insurance Department approves 
the proposed or amended rates, and Vir- 
ginia where the new manual will prob- 
ably become effective on June 2. The 
present manual is more simplified than 
those of previous years and contains 
many less pages. Fire, theft and col- 
lision rates have been readjusted slightly 
in different territories, but the general 
rate level remains the same as last year. 

Several new automobile forms are of- 
fered for use in the East. They include 
a 24%% monthly reduction form whereby 
the maximum value of a car is reduced 
by that amount each month from 
amount stated in the policy when it is 
written; monthly and automatic reduc- 
tion form whereby a 10% concession in 
rates is given, this form applying when 
the list price of a car is reduced during 
the course of a policy and the assured 





AMERICA FORE GOLF TODAY 


The annual golf tournament for offi- 
cers of the companies in the America 
Fore fleet will be held today at the Glen 
Ridge, N. J., Club. It is expected that 
about sixty persons will play. President 
Paul L. Haid of the America Fore group 
has had charge of arrangements. 
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F. D. Layton, President 





| National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1930 


Vice-Presidents 
R. M. Anderson, G. F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
F. B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 
Secretarics 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
Assistant Secretaries 
W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 


27,094,244.66 


51,744,483.71 
26,380,239.11 


S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 














has the value of his car lowered by a 
similar amount; flood coverage by en- 
dorsement; combined special coverage, 
including tornado, riot, flood and falling 
aircraft for a flat charge of $4.50 a car, 
and the 50-50 collision form in all states 
in the East except New York. 

This manual also has only two age 
groups for cars instead of four. Auto- 
mobiles are divided into new cars, those 
being less than eighteen months old, and 
old cars which includes all others. 





TO HONOR ALBERT N. BUTLER 





Hundreds of Friends to Be Present at 
Testimonial Dinner to Be Given at 
Hotel Astor, May 27 


Hundreds of friends of Albert N. But- 
ler, chief examiner of fire and marine 
companies in the New York State In- 
surance Department who retires on June 
1 to go with a banking house here, will 
attest to his popularity and ability at a 
dinner to be given in his honor next 
Tuesday evening, May 27, at the Hotel 
Astor. Representatives of all types of 
companies except life, agents, brokers, 
insurance attorneys and others will par- 
ticipate in this affair. During his years 
as chief examiner Mr. Butler established 


ome sen aaeaietieemeeninnie 


a fine reputation for his fair dealings 
and this dinner will serve to show hoth 
appreciation and deep friendship. 

On the dinner committee are the fol- 
lowing prominent insurance men: Cecil 
F. Shallcross, chairman; A. J. Smith 
secretary; Sumner Ballard, Robert P. 
Barbour, Wendell P. Barker, John J 
Barry, Joseph S. Blume, Sheldon Catlin, 
Ricard A. Corroon, Douglas F. Cox, Wil- 
liam S. Crawford, Floyd R. DuBois, 
Floyd N. Dull, Bennett Ellison, Gresham 
Ennis, Bertram E. Gendar, John H. 
Grady, Thomas J. Grahame, Paul L., 
Haid, R. O. Haubold, Lamar Hill, James 
J. Hoey, Reuben Kipp, William H. Koop, 
Wilfred Kurth, Frank D. Layton, John 
McGinley, Norman R. Moray, Walter 
Wood Parsons, William Schiff, Charles 
W. Sparks, Archibald G. Thacher, John 
S. Turn, Robert Van Idenstine and Clar- 
ence Axman. 

Tickets for this affair may be obtained 
by applying to A. J. Smith, 85 John 
street, secretary of the committee, and 
enclosing check for $10 a place. 





LAFAYETTE FIRE AGENTS 


The Lafayette Fire has appointed 
Sears & Osmond of 101 John street as 


New York City local and suburban 
agents. 





EVERETT W. NOURSE 
United States Manager 





Tested By the Fires of Two Centuries 





United States Branch 


No. 150 William Street 


- AFFILIATED COMPANY: 


Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Jnsuranre Co. 


Tue Lonpon ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


New York 


TRADITION +7 PERMANANCE ZS CHARACTER vy» STRENGTH 


TWO HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS OF HONORABLE 
WITH AGENT, POLICYHOLDER AND COMPETITOR 
FULL FACILITIES TO ALL AGENTS—NO OVERHEAD WRITING 


1930 


CHRIS. D. SHEFFE 
Assistant Manager 
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bE. V. LANE REPORIS 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Exchange Building 


BOSTON 
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Under Personal Supervision 
of 
KEK. V.LANS 
Formerly Boston Manager 
fo r 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 
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Win Vacations In Europe 
Three Employes of Home of New York Selected by President’s 


Prize Committee as Distinctive Personalities; Evelyn 
M. Peters With Company Eleven Years 


Three employes of the Home of New 
York are going to spend their vacations 
in Furope this summer as rewards for 
outstanding service to the company dur- 
ing the period from January to May 15 
of this year. These employes were se- 
lected by the President’s Prize Commit- 
tee and the trips are made_ possible 
through the personal kindness of Presi- 
dent Wilfred Kurth. 

First prize goes to Miss Evelyn M. 
Peters of the automobile department and 
the junior prizes go to Miss Mabel An- 
derson of the reinsurance department 


o_o 





MISS EVELYN M. PETERS 
Winner of First Prize 


and Paul C. Mergenthaler of the Ta- 
cific department. Miss Peters sails from 
New York on June 18 aboard the “Aqui- 
tania” and will land at Cherbourg. She 
will spend six days in Paris and visit the 


Black Forest, Lucerne, Geneva, Cha 
monix, Lugano, Venice, Innsbruck, the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau and 


other places of interest before sailing 
from Cherbourg for New York on July 
19. Miss Anderson and Mr. Mergen- 
thaler leave New York on July 16 on the 
“Berengaria” and while in Europe will 
visit Paris, Heidelberg, Lucerne, Havre 
and the Passion Play. They will be 
back in New York on August 10. 

Miss Peters has been with the auto- 
mobile department for eleven years and 
in all this time has never been late in 
reporting for work. She resides in 
Richmond Hill, Long Island. Her work 
consists of handling the registration of 
supplies for local agents and agency rec- 
ords. Miss Peters is known for her 
calm and pleasing disposition and de- 
spite the fact that she is interrupted 
often in her work she never gets ruf- 
fled or irritated. Miss Anderson is su- 
pervisor in the reinsurance department 
and has been with the Home for thir- 
teen years. Mr. Mergenthaler is an as- 





PAUL. C. 
Winner of Junior Prize 


MERGENTHALER 
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Franklin W. Fort 











Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 








(Denmark) 






Thomas B. Donaldson 




















sistant examiner in the Pacific depart- 
ment and has been with the Home for 
four years. 
Details of Contest 
President Kurth announced on Janu- 
ary 1 one European trip to be awarded 
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MISS MABEL ANDERSON 


Winner of Junior Prize 


to the outstanding employe of the junior 
groups in the home office staff of the 
Home. Each department was required 
to carefully analyze the work of each 
employe qualifying under the terms of 
the contest, keeping a record of their 
performance, and as of May 15 submit to 
the President’s Prize Committee a defi- 
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Hritish Dominions 
Insurance Company Limited 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
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of Vondon, Craland 


It believes in maintaining the splendid traditions of the old English fire insurance 
companies in this country for the prompt payment of losses, be they small or large. 


It believes in modern present day underwriting methods and ideas. 
It believes in the local agent and considers him the bulwark of the business. 


And it practices what it believes in. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


149 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


tar 


108 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 




















nite recommendation of the individual of 
their department representing their out- 
standing employe. This resulted in the 
departmental nominations which were 
carefully analyzed by the prize com- 
mittee. 

The universally high type of individ- 
uals named by the various departments 
of the company made the Prize Commit- 
tee’s work difficult and the real solu- 
tion was not obtained until President 
Kurth announced that in addition to the 
one prize already decided upon, there 
would be two additional prizes. 

Each office employe was carefully 
gauged as to the following points: at- 
tendance record, on time arrival record, 
attitude and application to work, accu- 
racy and neatness with which work was 

















performed, co-operation, initiative and 
judgment, loyalty to department and 
company. 





As the Home cperates under the so- 
called “Merit System” in which the in- 
dividual employe is gauged in connec- 
tion with increased remuneration on in- 
dividual accomplishment, the analysis re- 
sulting from the contest just closed has 
greatly strengthened the smooth opera- 
tion of the merit system. 

In view of the success of the con- 
test just closed, announcement has been 
made of the President’s Prize contest 
for 1931, covering the period from June 
1, 1930 to May 1, 1931. Five individual 
European tours will be afforded, two of 
which. will be available to employes 
other than officers and heads of depart- 
ments, whose base annual remuneration 
is $1,500 and over; and three to those 
employes of the home office staff whose 
hase remuneration is under $1,500. These 
five trips have been made available 
through the personal kindness of the 
chief executives of the company, two 
trips being donated by President Wil- 
fred Kurth, one by Chairman of the 
Board Charles L. Tyner, one by Vice- 
President Frank E. Burke, and one by 
Vice-President Harold V. Smith. 

























WISCONSIN PREMIUMS GAIN 


Fire Companies Collected $25,917,351 
Last Year; Losses Also Showed 
an Increase in 1929 
Wisconsin people paid $25,917,351 in 
premiums on all classes of fire insur- 
ance in 1929, an increase over 1928 of 
$1,755,266 when the total was $24,162,085, 
according to the annual report of Mil- 
ton Freedy, state insurance commis- 
sioner. Total losses paid in 1929 were 
$12,105,469 as compared to $10,815,087 

the year before. 

Stock fire insurance companies of the 
United States collected $17,366,357 in 
Wisconsin in 1929 while stock compa- 
nies of foreign countries collected $2 
138,938, making a total of $19,505.295 as 
compared to $18,346,638 the year before. 
Losses in 1929 totaled $8.318,357 as com- 
pared to $7,860,658 in 1928. 
















ERIE LOCAL BOARD MEETS 

President Albert Dodge of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 
and Abram S. Galland, president of the 
Pennsylvania Association, were speak- 
ers at the dinner meeting last week 9% 
the Erie Association of Insurance Agents 
at Erie, Pa. R. L. Rodgers, past presi 
dent of the Erie local board, was toast 
master. 
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and with the changing 
times have come im- 
proved methods of doing 
business. Not so long ago 
/ clerks were perched on 
high stools in dimly light- 
a ed counting rooms, por- 
ing over ledgers. Pictur- 
esque, yes, but out of step 
with today’s rapidly mov- 
ing affairs. 
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The three companies 
of the A-tna Fire Group 
believe in progressive 
methods—methods which 
get things done accurate- 
ly and on time. But in 
this search for quicker 
and better ways of doing 
business the companies 
have held to one old cus- 
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tom. They preserve a 





ZETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


pleasant human relation- 
ship between home office 
and local agent. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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T. L. Farquhar, Pres. 
of Newark Fire, Retires 


IN POOR HEALTH FOR MONTHS 


Newark Fire’s Head Office to Be Moved 
to Royal Building in New York 
June 1 


Thomas L. Farquhar, president of the 
Newark Fire, and one of the best known 


insurance executives in New Jersey, will 
retire on July 1. The head office of 
the Newark is to be moved to the Royal 
building in New York City on June 1. 
Harold Warner, fire manager of the 
Royal group, will sueceed Mr. Farquhar. 

Mr. Farquhar’s retirement was expect- 


THOMAS L. FARQUHAR 


health for 
Phila- 
York, 


insur- 


ed as he has been in poor 
months. He was born in 
delphia in 1875 and educated in 
a. In 1895 he entered the fire 
business, joining the old Spring 
(garden office in the Quaker City. Six 
vears later he joined the London Assur- 
ance in New York City, where he was 
appointed a special agent for the New- 
ark Fire in Pennsylvania and New York. 


SOL 


ance 


His amiable personality and his ability 
attracted the attention of the officials 
of the company and he was called to 
the home office and made agency su- 


perintendent in March, 1911. In October 
of the same year he was elected secre- 
tary of the company and advanced to 
the vice-presidency and secretaryship in 


June, 1920. He has been president of 
the company since 1925 

Mr. Farquhar has taken.an active in- 
terest in the local insurance affairs of 


Newark and up to last week was chair- 


man of the Board of Underwriters’ Pro- 
tective Association, which controls the 
Newark Salvage Corps. He was also a 
charter member of the New Jersey So- 
ciety of Insurance, an organization in 
which he took an active interest and 
aided many of the employes of his com- 
pany in obtaining better instruction in 
the fire insurance field through the so- 
ciety. He is a resident of Maplewood. 
Newark Fire Growth 

The Newark Fire, whose home office 
will be removed to New York about June 
1, is the oldest insurance company or- 
ganized under the laws of New Jersey, 
having been incorporated in 1811, mak- 
ing it one of the oldest insurance com- 
panies in the country and is one of a 
group of companies controlled by the 
Koval. 


The company has had a steady growth 
from its inception and has increased its 
capital from time to time until] it is at 





the present time six times larger than 
the original amount with which the com- 
pany started to do business. It has been 
conservative in its’ underwriting, which 
is one reason for its financial strength 
in the fire insurance field throughout the 
country. The company does business in 
all of the states, District of Columbia 
and Canada. It has been under the con- 
trol of the Royal since 1917. 

The Newark will not lose its identity 
as an independent factor in the business 
as it will continue in New York with 
the same executive staff with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Farquhar, and operate in 
the field with the same state and special 
agents with whom its agency force is 
so well acquainted. 

A local office will be maintained in 
Newark at the present location, 41 Clin- 
ton street, which will continue to serve 
the many agents of the company located 
in the territory contiguous thereto. This 
office will be under the management of 
Richard S. Steadman, one of the best- 
known fire insurance men in New Jer- 
sey, who has been with the Newark for 
the past sixteen years. 





J. J. HOEY TO SAIL MAY 29 





First Stop Is Italy; Given Farewell Din- 
ner on Tuesday Night by Twenty- 
five Intimate Friends 
James J. Hoey, Hoey & Ellison. New 
York, will sail for Italv on the “Satur- 
nia” on May 29. On Tuesday night of 
this week twenty-five personal friends 
of Mr. Hoey gave him a dinner at the 
Hotel Astor. He will be toastmaster 
at the Albert Butler dinner on May 27. 


DECLARES REGULAR DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Importers & Export- 
ers have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1 a share, payable June 1 
to stockholders of record May 20. 


Resolutions Passed by 
N. Y. Agents’ Ass’n 


ONLY STOCK COS. IN AGENCIES 





Commends National Association’s Execu- 
tive Committee for Stand on Inter- 
state Underwriters’ Board 


The New York State Association of 
Local Agents’ convention in Syracuse 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“We again reaffirm our allegiance and 
loyalty to the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and express our ut- 
most confidence in its officers and its 
executive committee. We commend the 
National Association’s executive commit- 
tee for its thorough investigation of the 
plan and operation of the Interstate 
Underwriters’ Board and for its han- 
dling of other major problems confront- 
ing the insurance business. It is rec- 
ommended that the incoming administra- 
tion lend its support and co-operation 
to the National officers in effecting a 
satisfactory adjustment contained in this 
or other plans proposed for meeting new 
conditions in the business of insurance. 

“In view of the rule and practice of 
stock, fire and casualty companies to 
maintain only clear agency representa- 
tion we hold that it is inconsistent for 
such companies to continue to be repre- 
sented in the same offices with mutual 
and cut-rate companies. We call upon 
such offending stock companies to dis- 
continue such representation. 

“The law of New York State prohibits 
savings banks from requiring that mort- 
gagors place insurance on mortgaged 
property with designated or favored 
companies’ agents for brokers. We hold 
that it is equally unfair and unjust for 
mortgage companies or other financial 
institutions, their agents or representa- 
tives, to use the power of credit to co- 
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Proof of the Pudding 


old saying, “the Proof of 
Pudding is in the eating 

thereof” is especially appro- 
priate when applied to fire insur- 


What the buyer wants in a fire 
insurance company is ability to pay 
and a record of prompt, fair adjust- 
He also wants to know 
exactly how much his fire insurance 
policy is going to cost him. 
represent the Carolina, you can 
assure your clients that a Carolina 
policy meets these requirements. 


The CAROLINA 


Insurance Company 
WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 





If you 


erce borrowers in the placing of the 
insurance or bonds. 

“We approve the principle of co-op¢, 
ative effort by all organized stock ; 
surance companies, agents and broke, 
and refer to the executive committe. 
this association for its earnest cong 
eration the suggestion that some cen, 
committee or council be formed to 
ordinate the work and influence of sy 
organizations.” 





THEODORE ROGERS PRESIDE 





Little Falls Agent Heads N. Y. A 
ciation of Local Agents, Inc,; 
Other Officers Elected 

Theodore Rogers of Little Falls, y 
Y., was elected president of the Np 
York State Association of Local Agen 
succeeding Albert Dodge. Mr. Rogey 
was second vice-president. 

Warren M. Gildersleeve, Central \ 
ley, continues as first vice-president, } 
L. Brownell, Watertown, is the new sg: 
ond vice-president. Charles F. Mil; 
Rochester, was re-elected © secretary. 
treasurer. F 

The convention adopted amendmen 
to the association’s constitution, « 
manding that all members represe/ 
“loyal” companies only and_ enlarging 
the powers and personnel of the exec. 
tive committee. 


PA. DELEGATES TO CHICAGO 


The Pennsylvania Association of |). 
surance Agents has appointed a con. 
mittee to attend the acquisition co 
hearings in Chicago to be conducted }y 
the special committee of the Nation 
Convention of Insurance Commissioner 
on June 11-13. This committee will 
in Chicago on June 10 in order to co 
sult with similar groups from_ othe 
agents’ associations. Those named ty 
represent Pennsylvania include the fi: 
lowing: Abram S. Galland, Wilkes. 
Barre, president of the association; Ker- 
neth H. Bair, Greensburg, chairman; 
J. K. Payne of Hare & Chase, Phil: 
delphia; Joseph W. Barr of W. R. Bar 
& Co., Oil City, and H. E. McKelvey ci 
Edwards, George & Co., Pittsburgh. 


COMPANY APPEALS 


The Fidelity-Phenix has appealed from 
the decision of Justice Shientag in the 
action brought against it by Samu 
Friedman, involving the interpretation 
and consttuction of the standard form 
fire policy, relating to lines 133 to li 
thereof, under which the assured is tt- 
quired to file a proof of loss with the 
company “stating the knowledge and be: 
lief of the assured as to the origin 0 
the fire.” 











Syracuse Convention 
(Continued from Page 20) 


vice, Inc., and now they pay on time 

leaving Mr. Henderson to give his 1! 

time to new business. 
Brokers’-Agents’ Co-operation 

A committee of the General Brokers 
Association of New York after a dis 
cussion with members of the New York 
State Association pledged full-co-oper 
tion on the following subjects: agen's 
qualification bill, getting auto licens 
plates issued through the motor vehicle 
department of the state instead 
through auto clubs, defeating certain fea 
tures of the I. U. B. plan, and favorin 
a bill to prohibit “favored” brokers from 
writing business for corporations. 

At the annual banquet George © 
Turner, Chicago lawyer, predicted that 
the laboratory period of insurance W* 
just around the corner. This would te 
the fitness of the agency system 
adaptation to business and economl 
needs rather than strength of intern 
organizations. Local agents to remalt 
in insurance must foresee new hazat\s 
in connection with economic progt® 
and provide insurance against them, ™ 
prove policies and bring effective prot 
tion to the insurance buyer at an &" 
nomic cost. 
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BACKS CONWAY ON RATES 


Rochester Local Board Endorses Super- 
intendent’s Campaign Against Rate 
Violators of All Classes 
The executive committee of the Un- 
derwriters Board of Rochester last week 
endorsed the action of Insurance Su- 
perintendent Albert Conway in fining 
companies, brokers and agents for vio- 
lations of filed rates and also rules af- 
fecting rates. Following is the reso- 

lution adopted by the local board: 

“The Underwriters Board of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Inc., approves most sincere- 
ly the action of Superintendent of In- 
surance Albert Conway in prosecuting 
companies, brokers and agents for vio- 
lations of approved rates and rules. 

“The maintenance of equitable rates 
and orderly procedure in transacting the 
busincss is fundamental in insurance. 
Unregulated competition can only lead 
to the weakening of the security offered 
the insuring public, and to the loss of 
confidence in the great business of in- 
surance on the part of the policyholders. 
Such practices as revealed by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner are unfair and dis- 
criminatory to those who do business 
legally and honestly. 

“The Underwriters Board of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Inc., pledges its full support 
in the elimination of rate and rule vio- 
lations and in the upholding of the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance in his fear- 
less moves against vicious practices in 
underwriting; and, moreover, the board 
promises complete co-operation in the 
suppression of violations in this terri- 
tory, cither among its own members or 
among outside agents and brokers.” 





BUYS CALIFORNIA UNION 


Security of New Haven Adds Member 
To Its Group; Victor Roth Chair- 
man; B. A. Sifford President 
The Security of New Haven has ac- 
quired the entire capital stock of the 
California Union Fire of Los Angeles. 
The present officers and directors of the 
California Union have resigned and the 
following have been elected: chairman of 
the board, Victor Roth, president of the 
Security; president, Benton A. Sifford, 
Pacific Coast manager of the Security; 
vice-president, Walter D. Williams, 
manager of the Western department of 
the Security; secretary-treasurer, Ed- 
ward V. Oliver, assistant manager of the 

Security’s Pacific Coast department. 

The new directors of the California 
Union are Victor Roth of New Haven; 
Benton A. Sifford, E. V. Oliver and 
Platt Kent of San Francisco; Harry 
Perk of Los Angeles; W. A. Thomson 
of New Haven, and Walter D. Williams 
of Rockford, Ill. This company will be 
operated as part of the Security or- 
ganization. 

The California Union Fire started 
business in February, 1928, with a paid 
in capital of $200,000 and a net surplus 
of $50,000. Joseph W. Walt was presi- 
dent but was succeeded by George New- 
berger. The company is licensed to do 
business in California, Utah, Louisiana, 
Arizona, Oregon and Idaho. 








NAT’L UNION OFFICE HERE 


The National Union Fire is going to 
open a small office at 60 John street to 
ad the brokerage department at the 
home office in Pittsburgh. This office 
will be under the management of Wal- 
lace M. Graves who has been at the 
home office for the last year as a sprin- 
kler engineer and in the brokerage de- 
partment. He was formerly connected 
with the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change in the sprinklered risk depart- 
ment. 





CANADIAN SUPTS.’ CONVENTION 


The Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada 
will hold its annual meeting at MacDon- 
ald Hotel, Edmonton, Alberta, August 25- 
“/, according to Secretary R. Leighton 
Foster, superintendent of Ontario. 
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Ir takes more than ticker-tape to stop the rapidly 
increasing flow of cars. 4,800,000 new cars . . . that’s 
the quota of American automobile manufacturers for 1930. 
Does that sound like any slowing up of automobile insur- 
ance? Of course not! 


26,400,000 automobiles already on the roads. And new 
roads being built all over the country to make room for 
still more new cars. 


Even if a single new car were not produced in 1930, there 
would still be a huge potential market for automobile 
insurance. A startling percentage of present car owners 
carry no insurance whatever or are under-insured. Explain 
to these motorists the risks they run. Newspapers and 
magazines are aggressively helping you to drive home 
the great value and absolute necessity of automobile 
insurance. 


We’re going to help you sell more insurance in 1930. The 
valuable statistics and cold-cash facts our experts have 
made available for you will put new force into your sales 
work. Based on these down-to-earth facts, we have pre- 
pared such selling material for your use as_ booklets, 
window displays, and sales letters. Our resources of 
experience, organization, and equipment, together with our 
international prestige, act as a strong selling power back 
of the activities of our agents. We mean business—and 
that means business for you! 


™ J IVERPOOL, 
wo [LONDON 


Insurance Co cv 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Empire Fire President Says Careless- 
ness Withholds Auto Fire and 
Theft Rate Reductions 
Automobile owners in this country 
pay a tremendous toll each year in the 
form of fire and theft insurance pre- 
miums as a result of their own care- 
lessness, says F. I. Ettlinger, president 
of the Empire Fire of Brooklyn. More 
than $200,000,000 is paid annually in pre- 
miums on fire and theft insurance of 
which at least half of this amount could 
be saved if the individual owner were 
more careful in the safeguarding of the 

car. Ettlinger states: 

“Reports received over a period of two 
years from agents of the Empire Co. 
show that approximately 75% of fire and 
theft losses are due to forgetfulness or 
lack of normal precautions on the part 
of the car owner. Short circuits, that 
could easily be adjusted, are the most 
trequent causes of fire, while car thefts 
occur most frequently in cases where 
owners fail to use or apply the lock- 
ing devices provided as part of the rou- 
tine equipment of the modern-day car. 

“There is too much dependence on 
the part of the owner on his insurance 
protection, with a too frequent attitude 
to ‘let them worry,’ once the car is in- 
sured. Such an attitude, of course, 
works directly in opposition to any at- 
tempt to lower premium rates, as loss 
payments must come from premiums.” 


DARGAN REJOINS WINDLE 





Former President of Public Fire Returns 
to Loss Adjustment Field Where He 
Established Big Reputation 
_ James T. Dargan, Jr., prominent fire 
insurance loss expert and former presi- 
dent of the Public Fire of Newark, has 
rejoined Jos. J. Windle, Inc., loss ad- 
justers. After leaving the adjusting de- 
partment of the Home several years ago 
Mr. Dargan became a member of Win- 
dle, Burlingame & Dargan, this firm es- 
tablishing an excellent reputation in the 
loss field. In 1928 Mr. Dargan resigned 
to form the Public Fire and later Mr. 
Burlingame also left the organization 
which was then named Jos. J. Windle, 
Inc., with Joseph J. Windle as head. 
With Mr. Dargan back the firm name 
will be changed to Windle, Dargan & 
Co., Inc. After he resigned from the 
Public Fire Mr. Dargan went on vaca- 
tion in Florida and since then has been 

in New York. 


BAILEY SUCCEEDS FARQUHAR 
Change on Executive Committee of Un- 
derwriters’ Protective Association of 
Newark; Hall Re-Elected President 
At the annual meeting of the Under- 
writers’ Protective Association, which 
was held last Fridav in Newark, all of 
the officers were re-elected for another 
year. They include William A. Hall, 
Jr., president; C. Weston Bailey and 
Neal Bassett, vice-presidents; and 
Charles M. Henry, secretary and treas- 
urer. The executive committee is com- 
posed this year of the officers and Rob- 
ert O’Gorman, Eugene S. Archer, Julius 
Proehl and Fred H. Walker. Mr. Bailey 
was made chairman of the executive 
committee in place of Thomas L. Far- 
quhar. The board is made up of the 
officers, executive committee and L. R. 
Bowden, Frank B. Heller, Harry O. 
Huth, Charles C. Lyon, Arthur D. Reeve 
and Fred E, Benjamin. The association 

controls the Newark Salvage Corps. 


AUTO ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 

The Fire Companies Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., through its southern adjust- 
ment branch, is opening an automobile 
department having general supervision of 
losses in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 
Tennessee. George H. Collins will be 
supervisor of the new department. For 
the last ten years he has been vice- 
president of the Otis A. Murphy Co. of 
Atlanta and is well known for his ex- 
cellent automobile loss work. 
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"TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Of all the pests that a traveling man 
has to encounter the rough neck sales- 
man who reads his paper aloud to his 
friends at the breakfast table, when you 
are trying to read the same newspaper, is 
about the worst. While traveling through 
New York state with my former boss 
and friend L. F. Goulé, we were stopping 
at a certain hotel in central New York, 
and one of these pests was doing his 
usual stunt as indicated above. Mr. 
Goulé listened for a little while, and then 
shouted to this man: “For the love of 
Mike, hire a hall, and read the paper to 
your audience there instead of to the 
unwilling audience in this room.” This 
individual subsided after that. 

It is a peculiar thing that there are 
a lot of people who are oblivious entire- 
ly to the fact that they are annoying 
others horribly, and others think that 
strangers in the same room are edified 
by hearing what they read or say. In 
other werds they have the “school 
teacher” complex, or what a friend of 
mine calls the “listen, world” complex, 
and think that people are vastly inter- 
ested in what they think and what they 
say. They are just as annoying as the 
pests who in the day of the silent film 
used to read the titles aloud or in the 
days of the spoken drama, would dis- 
cuss the plot and the actors while the 
show was going on, favoring you with 
pearls of wisdom and opinion on the 
play. 

* * * 


Railroad Car Pests 


| wish there were some form of in- 
stant execution which could be applied 
to the pest who digs his knees or toes 
into the chair at the movies or into the 
back of your chair in the ordinary day 
coach. Recently traveling in a local train 
from a point in central New York, a 
young man who sat in back of me and 
who probably did not have enough 
strength in his spine to sit up like an 
ordinary civilized being, had dug his 
knees into the’ back of my chair. Mean- 
while to carry out the scheme which I 
had in mind I pressed by back solidly 
against the back of my chair and then 
suddenly withdrew my body, with the 
result that the hick who was sitting in 
back of me in a reclining position slipped 
and fell to the ground which taught him 
a vood lesson. 

ce ee» 


Victim of Long Hat Pins 

Years ago, say about 1900, women used 
to wear big hats (this was the Gibson 
Girl era) and in order to fasten these 
hats on their heads so they wouldn't 
blow off or fall off, they used large 
pins which they stuck through the straw 
and coiffure. When they went to the 
theatre they used to fasten their hats 
to the rear of the seat ahead of them 
with the pin. One night I was at the 
old Star Theatre in Buffalo, and sudden- 
ly I had a stab in the back from just 
such a pin, a sweet young thing not real- 
izing that while these chairs looked solid 
they were in fact hollow, being of metal 
frame with material stretched over them 
to give them the look of solidarity. It 
was so vicious a jab that I emitted an 
exclamation of pain, and while the young 
lady apologized, I told her that this was 
just another foolish thing that women 
did, which was not very gallant but was 
a tact. 


Tribute to F. F. Buell 


To illustrate how strong the personal 
equation was in the old days between 
field men, there is a veteran field man 
living at Troy who is well known 
throughout the state among the agents. 
I refer to F. F. Buell, who has for years 
kept a book containing the history of 
every man who was active in the field 
during the period of 1894 up to the 
present time. He has photographs of 
nearly every man of whom he has kept 
a record and this book makes very inter- 
esting reading to all of his many friends, 
besides being somewhat of a history of 
the business over a long period. He is 
probably the best known and best liked 
man in the field today, and has earned 
a wonderful reputation for his courtesy, 
honesty and general all around fine 
character. 

* * x 
An Angel in Disguise 

Among the lovable waitresses in the 
old-fashioned American plan hotels in 
years back I failed to mention recently 
one whom we know as “Sarah of Platts- 
burg,” who is still waiting on all insur- 
ance men who happen to be spending 
time at the Witherill House at Platts- 
burg, N. Y. To my personal knowl- 
edge she has been waiting on insurance 
men for over twenty-five years, and she 
has my unqualified admiration in that 
she has listened to the usual “hot air” 
that the insurance men, young and old, 
traveling in that section have inflicted 
on her. 

She has always listened to all this blah 
without a murmur and her good nature 
to my mind has been phenomenal, but 
she has earned the good will of all the 
men that she has waited on. As always 
there are certain favorites among the 
men that sit at her table, one of whom 
we know as “Jack.” One of the wags 
told her one day when she inquired how 
“Jack” was, that he was no longer amone 
the living, but when he saw how she 
took this to heart he retracted his state- 
ment. She is one of these rare Irish 
characters that radiates sunshine on cold 
dreary mornings when the traveling man 
has risen about 5 or 6 A. M. to take an 
early train, or bus ride, into that cold 
northern country when he needs this 
sunshine very much. In her own small 








“THE INSURANCE CITY” 





Hartford Chamber of Commerce Maga- 
zine Editorial Tells Why Hartford 
Has Earned Title 
Hartford is indeed the Insurance City 
of this country, according to an editori- 
al appearing in “Hartford,” monthly 
magazine published by the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce. The issue tells 
the important part the insurance busi- 
ness has played in the building of the 

community. 

Thousands of persons in Hartford and 
many other towns are employed by the 
home office companies there. The city’s 
bank deposits certainly reveal the impor- 
tance as an insurance center. Inciden- 


tally, for financial preeminence, the edi- 
torial says Hartford has no rival among 
American cities anywhere near its size. 
The insurance buildings are among the 
city’s show places. 





way she had added to the joy of life of 
a great many weary traveling men which 
to my mind is worth a great deal more 
than having riches and entitles her to a 
reserved seat in heaven in our opinion. 


* * * 


Refighting War Battles on the Road 


When I came in the field in 18%, 
which was only about thirty years after 
the close of the Civil War, quite a num- 
ber of field men in New York state 
were Civil War veterans and still in the 
prime of their life. To listen to these 
men telling of their experiences was a 
rare treat and what they said made a 
great impression on my mind. It often 
seems to me that they were less inclined 
to put a halo on themselves than the 
young men of a later generation who 
fought in the late World War. 

I am not saying this in disparity of 
the veterans of the great war but to 
hear some of the young men nowadays 
talk you would think there never had 
been any wars in the world before and 
that all the emotions engendered by a 
war were something new in history. War 
in my opinion is a brutal barbarous 
thing, whatever way you look at it. 





GERMAN CO. CAPITAL INCREASE 


Stockholders of the Aachen & Munich 
Fire of Germany have voted to increase 
the capital from 2,000,000 to 20,000,000 
reichsmarks. This will be effected 
through the issue of 1,000 mark shares 
with 3% paid in, also through exchange 
of the old 300 reichsmarks shares for 
1,000 mark shares with the same arrange- 
ment for payment and finally by distri- 
bution to the old stockholders of 600,000 
reichsmarks as a special dividend. 





219TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Pacific Department 
N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts, 
San Francisco, Cal. 














LOGUE BROS. & CO., Ine. 


INSURANCB 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 











INSURANCE STOCKS 


PRPs 


FRANK L. BROKAW & C0. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw 


Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C Hill 


Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 2720 











AMERICAN 


115 Broad Street 








REINSURANCE 


FIRE AND CASUALTY ! 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
of New York | 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


Hartford, Conn. 














O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


he Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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0700 LTHOUGH the earliest historic records describe voyages and battles in which the ships were pro- 
7 pelled by oars, there is no evidence in either classical or mediaeval times of rowing having been 
°0 indulged in solely as a recreation or athletic sport. The first actual mention of boat racing is a record 
Oe of Doggett’s “Coat and Barge,” founded in 1715 by Thomas Doggett, a celebrated comedian, in honor 
of the house of Hanover and to commemorate “King George I’s happy accession to the throne of Great 
Britain.” 
The earliest boat racing in the United States occurred in the year 1811 between the old barges 





“Knicker-Bocker” of New York and the “Invincible” of Long Island, the former being successful. 
The evolution from racing in heavy boats to racing in specially constructed craft proceeded with 
great rapidity and in 1837 the first regatta took place at Poughkeepsie. Harvard won the first inter- 
collegiate boat race in America, defeating Yale at Lake Winnipesaukee in 1852. 

On September 9, 1867, James Hammill won $4,000 and the championship of America from Walter 
Brown in their five-mile rowing match on the Hudson River shown in the above illustration. Hammill’s 
time was 41 minutes, 56 seconds. 





The Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company believes that much of its success has been due 
to its policy of anticipating the insurance needs of the future and preparing its agents to meet them. 
Today, as in the past, the same co-operation is assured every agent representing the Springfield group. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


Pacific Department GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President Canadian Department 
Gerorce W. Dornin, Manager W. E. Finptay, Manager 
San Francisco Western Department Montreal, Quebec 
Affiliations HarpinGc & Linincer, Managers Affiliations 
Constitution Underwriters Department Chicago Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. g Detroit, Michigan 


Sentinel Fire Insurance Company New England Fire Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. Pittsheld, Mass. 
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Cites Results of 
Cost Questionnaires 


EXPENSES AND PROFITS VARY 


In New York State Costs Range From 
15% to 20% of Premiums, G. T. Ams- 
den Tells Local Agents’ Meeting 


On the basis of only sixty-one replies 
by New York State agents to the agency 
st questionnaire sent out by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
ratio of agency expenses to net pre- 
miums varies from 15% in smaller of- 
» 20.5% in large city agencies, Gil- 

T. Amsden of Rochester reported 
uesday afternoon at the annual con- 
ion of the New York State Associa- 

at Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. 


said that the ratio of agency ex- 


Amsden 


nses to commissions ranged from 55% 


thy smaller ave nck s to well over 
GO% in offices in the big cities. 
following are extracts from Mr. Ams- 


n’s interesting report, which is handi- 

capped in its value only by the fact that 

it small number of agents replied 

the questionnaires: 

“In 1925 the president of the associa- 
referred the subject to me for in- 
tigation, and as a result of the same 
sent out questionnaires and reported 


on the same at the 1926 convention. 
ater in 1927 I was appointed on the 
samie committee for the National Asso- 


ciation, and in 1927 I made a report to 
th the National and your association 
1 the same subject. 
“In 1929 the question arose as to the 


visability of sending out another ques- 
naire, and your president decided 
that in view of the fact that the Na- 


nal Association had sent out nation- 
estionnaires that it did not seem 
to send out one in New York 
State, as we would be permitted to use 
the questionnaire from New York State 
for our information. 
Analysis of 61 Replies 

“As a result, I find that the agents 
f New York State, members of the 
National Association, sent in sixty-one 
questionnaires; Buffalo, two; Syracuse, 


three; Rochester, four, and elsewhere 

1 the state, fifty-two, not enough ques- 
tionnaires completed to even give a fair 
percentag 


iY your information, I will attempt 

ive you the results on these question- 
aires. In giving you these returns, item 
ne represents the percentage of total 
ency expense to net premiums, and 
item two represents the percentage of 
total agency expense to net commissions 


Butfalo No: 2: ...532. BOS% 
No. 2........ 89.5% 
Syracuse No. dis. ccccc, WH 
NG: 2eancsens COM 
RKochester—No. 1........ 19% 
Ba Zee cndas. 96.5% 
elsewhere in New York State, pre- 
miums above $50,000 
Item NG: Ticscccee 17% 
NG: 2 voean en 90% 
| ums $50,000 or less 
Item hn ee 5% 
NO) Bexaci . 55% 


“The percentages under No. 1 vary 
from 5% to 40% and under Item 2 from 
12% to 118% 

“As a result, I have come to the con- 

1s that the agents are not inter- 
ugh in agency cost matters to 
have the association send out any more 
questionnaires. It has been very difficult 
to check these questionnaires with any 
accuracy due to the fact that some sheets 
included drawing accounts for partners 
rr Owners and salary for owners of cor- 
porations, and others did not. 

“Personally, I feel that the national 
cost questionnaire should not have been 
included under Item B the matter of 
drawing accounts or salary to officers 

owners, but should have added later 
to their results a reasonable salary or 


ested e1 


L. E. Falls’ Talk 


(Continued from Page 22) 


months, for which amount we will pre- 
pare a policy correctly written to reim- 
burse the assured for his actual loss sus- 
tained. To answer the assured’s ques- 
tion, we will apply to every item of out- 
go, as shown by his books, this acid 
test: Would the assured disburse this 
expense out of his own pocket if he had 
no net earnings insurance policy? If 
the answer is ‘Yes, we may rest as- 
sured that it is an unavoidable expense 
item. The total of all such fixed ex- 
penses, plus the anticipated net profit 
for one year, gives us the amount for 
which our policy must be written in 
order to provide indemnity for all of the 
actual loss sustained, whether the in- 
terruption be partial or total. 

“In New York state we are fortunate 
to have the legal right to issue a co- 
insurance form of use and occupancy 
pclicy. It is not necessary for the as- 
sured to guess how his business will be 
divided between the various seasons of 
the year. The Weather Bureau cannot 
predict the weather infallibly, and yet, 
when under a three-hundred-day form 
we ask an assured, dealing in women’s 
wear or dry goods, to make this same 
prognostication, we penalize him if he 
guesses incorrectly, The co-insurance 
form in use in New York state meets 
one of the objections of long standing. 
It is recognized that in most mercantile 
businesses, and some manufacturing es- 
tablishments, the assured will probably 
retain all of his staff of employes, even 
ccmmon labor, and continue their wages 
if the period of interruption is limited 
to a few days or even to two or three 
weeks; whereas, he would not continue 
many of these same employes on the 
payroll if the pe riod of interruption were 
to be four or five months. 

“The second item of this co-insurance 
form permits the insurance of this or- 
dinary payroll for ninety days at pro- 
rata rates. For some years the recip- 
rocals have furnished us stiff competi- 
tion for retail business under a use and 
occupancy form which we were not pre- 
pared to meet. Agents need no longer 
lose risks to the reciprocals on this ac- 
count, as this new form equips us to 
compete successfully, even for members 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation which were once the special prey 
of the reciprocals : 


BARBOUR HEADS N. Y. BOARD 


Succeeds W. H. Koop as President; 
Other Officers and Members of 
Standing Committees Elected 
Robert P. United States 
manager of the Northern of London, was 
elected president of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters at the annual meet- 
ing on Wednesday, succeeding William 
H. Koop, president of the Great Amer- 
ican. B. M. Culver, vice-president of the 
America Fore Companies, was elected 
vice-president; E. C. Decker of the 
Home, secretary; Oliver Bennett, assist- 
ant secretary; Willard L. Chambers of 
the North British & Mercantile, treas- 
urer, and Walter C. Howe of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, assistant treas- 
urer. Members of the standing commit- 
tees were also elected. Those on the 
important committee on losses and ad- 
justments include the following: William 
A. Riordan, R. F. Van Vranken, Mont- 
gomery Clark, Prentiss B. Reed, Joseph 
W. Russell, Arthur Lenssen, Jr., A. R. 
Hanners, C. A. Nottingham, W. J. Rey- 

nolds and W. B. Ogden. 


Barbour, 


drawing account in order to show the net 
cost of the agency. In some of the 
larger offices with large premium ac- 
counts and doing a large brokerage busi- 
ness, the results were different from the 
office doing less brokerage buiness.” 











Surplus Growth of 


Insurance Companies 
and Banks 


— and tremendous growth 
in the surplus accounts of insur- 
ance companies and banks has resulted 
from their operations during the last 
twenty-seven years, according to a survey 
of forty-five such companies recently 
made by Insuranshares Certificates 
Incorporated. 

The average annual gain during the 
period was 37% per annum. 

Insuranshares Certificates Incorpor- 
ated is an investment company special- 
izing in insurance, and bank stocks. Full 
information will be gladly given by— 


Insuranshares Corporation 
of New York 


Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street 
New York San Francisco 





Dec, 31 Dec. 31 


1902 1929 Chicago 





























After the policy 


is delivered 


FEATURE of fire insurance 

which is seldom understood by 

the policyholder is the co-in- 
surance clause. The situation would 
be much improved if each local agent 
were to take the trouble to thoroughly 
explain this feature at the time of issu- 
ing the policy. 








If this were done, the possibilities 
of misunderstandings in case of loss 
would be greatly lessened. 


Outstanding Homestead agents 
realize that an agency business built 
on expert advice and assistance is a 
lasting business. 


The Homestead Fire Insurance Co. 
WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 


59 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 











McComb on Modern 
Marine Law Trends 


GROWS MORE E INTERNATIONAL 


Underwriter Says Courts Here Are 


Keeping Decisions in Harmony With 
European Precedent 


Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, has written 
interesting comments on the com- 
ing of American marine insurance law 
into harmony with that of other mari- 
time nations for the International Ma- 
rine Insurance Union and published in its 
monthly, “The Marine Underwriter.” He 
says that the development of American 
marine insurance upon an international 
basis has had a distinct effect upon Am- 
erican law as evidenced by decisions in 
maritime cases in recent years. Mr. Mc- 


Comb cites several of these cases as fol- 
lows: 


some 


Following English Law 


“The doctrine of proximate cause has 
always been important in marine insur- 
ance. In the past, it has probably been 
the inclination of American courts to 
give the doctrine a wider scope than the 
British courts, and to look to the ‘effi- 
cient producing cause’ rather than to the 
‘immediate cause.’ In this connection 
the remarks of the Supreme Court in 
the case of the Queen of America v. Globe 
& Rutgers (S. S. Napoli), 263 U. S. 487 
(1924), 1924 American Maritime Cases, 
107, are interesting. That case involved 
a war time collision between two vessels 
which were sailine in convoy and with 
screened lights. The question at issue 
was whether the loss was due to a war 
risk or to an ordinary marine risk. If 
the test of ‘immediate cause’ was ap- 
plied, the conclusion would be that the 
loss was due to a marine risk; on the 
other hand, if the test of ‘efficient pro- 
ducing cause’ was applied, the conclu- 
sion would be that the loss was due to a 
war risk. The decision of the Supreme 
Court, in holding that the risk was a 
marine risk, was largely based on similar 
English cases and _ the general tend- 
ency of the English C -ourts to apply the 
test of ‘immediate cause. The opinion 
contains the following remarks: 

“*The courts below, in deference to the 
English decisions, held that the loss could 
not be attributed to warlike operations. 
There was a difference of opinion as to 
whether the collision was due to faulty 
navigation but all the judges agree that 
it was expedient to follow English law.’ 

“Later in its decision the court said: 

“There are special reasons for acting 
: harmony with the marine insurance 
laws of England, the great field of this 
business.’ 

“The case of Mellon v. Federal Insur- 
ance Company. (The El Mundo.) 14 Fed. 
(Second Series) 997 (1926), 1926 Amer- 
ican Maritime Cases, 1449, also illustrates 
the growing tendency of the American 
courts to follow the English rules. This 
case involved the construction of the 
Inchmaree Clause as to the bursting of 
boilers. The court said: 

“Tt is very desirable in cases of ma- 
tine insurance that the decisions of the 


American and English courts should be 
in harmony,’ 


General Average Decisions 


“The important case of Gulf Refining 
Company v. Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
roan (The Gulf Light), 279 U. S. 
708 (1929), 1929 American Maritime 
Cases 825, recently came before the 
United States Supreme Court, and in 
concluding its décision the court said: 

“The fact that the co-insurance rule 
has been applied to general average con- 
tributions in England, both by judicial 





amen oS 





decision and by statute and that such is 
conceded to be the rule by law or cus- 
tom in France, Germany, Holland and 
Japan, is of weight in making a choice 
of two conflicting rules applicable to sea- 
borne commerce. We conclude that the 
tule applied below is the more conso- 
nant with principle and the more consis- 
tent with other accepted doctrines of ma- 
rine insurance, and that the judgment 
below should accordingly be affirmed.’ 
“This case involved the adjustment of 
general average in relation to a cargo in- 
surance policy. The court held that the 
extent to which the insurer under a val- 
ued policy of marine insurance on cargo 
is bound to indemnify the insured for a 
general average contribution is such pro- 
portion thereof as the amount of the 
policy bears to the sound value at the 
time of contribution, and not the propor- 
tion which the amount of the policy 
bears to the agreed policy value of the 
cargo, thus bringing the American law 
in this respect into line with that of 
other maritime nations. 


Constructive Total Loss Law 


“There is an important difference be- 
tween the law of America and that of 
most other maritime countries on the 
subject of constructive total loss. The 
American law says that if the cost of 
saving and repairing property insured 
exceeds one-half its value, when repaired, 
the owner has the privilege of tendering 
notice of abandonment to his underwrit- 
English law, of course, is that there is 
a constructive total loss where the sub- 
ject-matter insured is reasonably aban- 
doned on account of its actual loss ap- 
pearing to be unavoidable or because 
it could not be preserved from actual 
total loss without an expenditure which 
would exceed its value when the expen- 
diture had been incurred. The Amer- 
ican rule has been laid down in case law 
in this country, although it has never 
been decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court. It is, however, embodied 
in the codes both of the states of Wash- 
ington and California. The point would 
appear to be a very important one, but 
its effect is very largely offset by clauses 
which appear in hull policies issued on 
the Pacific Coast, most of which contain 
a clause that they are in all respects 
subject to Englash law and usage. 


“Other instances might be mentioned 
where in the course of their decisions 
the courts of this country have express- 
ly stated their desire that their decisions 
should be in conformity with the law 
both of England and the other great 
maritime nations, but the foregoing is 
probably sufficient indication that with 
the growth of American participation in 
international marine insurance the im- 
portance of uniformity of marine insur- 
ance law is well recognized by the Amer- 
ican courts.” 


Cup Races This Year Should Be 
Big Boost For Yacht Insurance 


Number of Pleasure Boats of All Types Constantly On 
Increase; Agents Will Find This Coverage a 
Real Income Builder 


This year will witness the International 
Cup yacht races and these alone will act 
as a further stimulant to pleasure boating 
in the United States which has been on 
the increase rapidly for several years. In- 
suring these boats will develop premium 
income for many agents according to the 
Boston and Old Colony companies of Bos- 
ton. The publication of these companies, 
the “Accelerator,” this month contains a 
sales article entitled “Let Them Know 
You Write Yacht Insurance,” which fol- 
lows herewith: 

If anyone doubts the growing interest 
in boating he has only to thumb through 
the pages of any one of our popular 
magazines which up to this year were 
barren of nautical advertising and see 
the alluring displays of motor boats, sail- 
ing craft and cruisers to catch the eye of 
the road-weary motorist. These boat 
builders would not spend thousands of 
dollars for advertising unless they sensed 
a real demand for their boats. They ex- 
perienced excellent sales in 1928 and 1929 
and they look to 1930 to break all rec- 
ords. 


As further proof of the tremendous 


increase in the interest in yachting there - 


are now under construction for American 
yachtsmen four yachts as contenders in 
the International Cup Races which will 
be held this year to defend the cup 
against the British yacht “Shamrock V” 
owned by Sir Thomas Lipton. 

These yachts are being built by groups 
of enthusiastic yachtsmen and entirely 
financed by private subscription by them. 
Needless to say, the cost of these yachts 
will run into very substantial figures. 

Many Races This Summer 

One of these yachts will be selected 
as the American contender in the Inter- 
national Race and in order to select the 
best yachts, from all angles, taking into 
consideration the various conditions 
which are likely to be encountered in 
the official Cup Races, elimination trial 
races will be held during the coming 
summer. The enthusiasm in yachting 
circles in respect to these elimination 
races will run probably even higher than 
for the final International Cup Race. 

The impetus of the International Cup 
Races is sure to make the season of 
1930 a banner year for yachting and in 
consequence, an especially favorable sea- 
son for insurance on yachts. All of these 
yachts will be insured against the regu- 
lar fire and marine perils and it is also 
anticipated that some, if not all of them, 
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will carry insurance against the extraor- 
dinary perils of sails, masts or spars lost 
or damaged while racing. When it is 
considered that these yachts have masts 
consisting of one single stick, approx- 
imately 160 feet in height, some idea may 
be gathered as to the hazard of insur- 
ing the racing risk. Our companies have 
made propositions to insure these yachts 
against the full marine perils including 
the losses or damages from racing. 

We have specialized in the general line 
of yacht insurance for a great many 
years and we can offer a service to 
agents which ‘as been built up by long 
experience. We write this class at the 
lowest market rates and on exc eedingly 
liberal forms of coverage. The fact that 
we are now receiving ever-increasing 
business from agencies located not only 
along the Atlantic seaboard but also from 
inland cities and towns, shows that this 
business is becoming a very import unt 
line for the agent. The premiums run 
into very substantial figures and it fol- 
lows that the commission to the agent 
is well worth considering. 


Big Opportunity for Agents 

It will pay you to give more attention 
to this exceedingly interesting and rapid- 
ly growing form of insurance. Just as 
those agents who cultivated automobile 
insurance in the early days earning the 
title of “automobile insurance special- 
ists,” are now reaping their harvest of 
commissions, so the agents who make an 
honest effort to secure insurance on 
pleasure boats now will get their reward 
when the road-weary motorists turn to 
the water for recreation. 

We write insurance on yachts of any 
valuation from the low-valued motor 
boats up to the highest valued ocean-go- 
ing palatial cruisers. We offer not only 
the full marine form, but also coverage 
against fire risk only. We can 
nish by special arrangement insurance 
against yacht owners’ legal liability for 
loss of life or personal injury. 

It is not practicable to issue rate 
schedules, as we do in other lines of 
insurance, but we will make prompt quo- 
tations upon receipt of full details. 

You will find yacht insurance a real in- 
come builder. 


also fur- 


COMMENT ON BAYONNE LOSS 


Fire Commissioner Kenlan Advocates 
Construction of Fire Proof Piers to 
Reduce Present Hazards 
Fire Commissioner Charles Kenlan of 
Newark in commenting upon the con- 
struction of piers at the Bayonne fire re- 
cently states that “as to construction, 
this fire revealed like most other fires 
do certain human faults. Almost all of 
the tanks were resting on wooden piles. 
When afire, the piles caused great diff- 
culty to the firefighters. As to the di- 
rect hazard the wooden pier which 
caught fire from the launch where the 
explosion occurred acted like a taper to 
a fuse. The substitution under hazard- 
ous conditions of fireproof construction 
is necessary. Another thing of interest 
is that oil plants are generally loaded to 
capacity, and in case of fire there should 
be a distant point where tanks can be 
quickly drained and the contents deposit- 

ed beyond the range of fire. 

“Newark has eighteen bulk oil stations 
carrying gasoline, crude oil, fuel oil and 
lubricating oil. Ninety per cent. of these 
have conformed to fire department re- 
quirements, and it is expected the re- 
maining portion will do likewise. In each 
individual case the plants carry their own 
supply of foam powder and generators.” 
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Alumni Of American Bonding Co. 


Attend Reunion In Baltimore 


Jolly Banquet Followed By All Day Boat Ride On Bay; Silver 
Cups For George L. Radcliffe And George Cator; Many 
Ijlustrious Insurance Men Among Company’s 
Graduates 


In exactly the same spirit in which 


men a quarter of a century out of col- 


lege return to the order to 


auld lang 


the \merican 


campus in 


renew syne former alumni of 


Bonding Co. dropped 
1930 


participate in a 


business responsibilities and per- 


plexitics in order to 
reunion in Baltimore on Thurs- 
of last week. There was 
a head table; 
continual 


two-day 
day and Friday 
without 


a dinner ever so 


many speeches; merriment; 


and a boat ride on Chesapeake Bay 
which took from 10 o'clock in the morn- 
ing until 10 o’clock in the 
Stops. 

The American 
tution unique. 


evening—no 


3onding is an_ insti- 
It is unique because after 
a career of many years it apparently 
had folded up its tent and was rest- 
ing for all time in the head office of 
the Fidelity & Deposit. Its president, 
George L. Radcliffe, is vice-president 
and general counsel of the Fidelity & 
Deposit. But the name of the Ameri- 
can Bonding was too good to surrender 
to fond memoryland; its graduates too 


illustrious to permit that memory to 
fade. The Fidelity & Deposit could see 
no reason ‘why the American Bonding 


should not be resurrected; and so it was 
with the result that at the present time 
it is going along at the rate of $1,000,- 
() premiums a year and has between 
seven and eight hundred agents. George 
L.. Radcliffe, who was president when 
the company temporarily 
sull its president. 


Origin of Reunion 


When Norman R, Moray, H. H. 
Stryker, Paul L. Rutherford and some 
other alumni of the company decided 
that it would be enjoyable to have the 


3onding in- 
an idea which George 
thought a most excellent 
letter of invitation went 
acceptances came by the 


evraduates of the American 
dulge in a reunion, 1 
L.. Radcliffe 
proposition, a 
out and the 


dozens. Who said that sentiment in 
business is dead? 
No crowd of college men back once 


more on. the 
fence 


campus sitting on the 
exchanging reminiscences of the 
long ago ever had a more companionable 
soiree than did the alumni of the bond- 
ing company. There were no colored 
hat bands or Ed Wynn hats or blue 
coats with white trousers or trick does 
on colored leashes, such as are seen.in 
the class get-togethers at alma mater, 
but the such occasions was 
there in the guise of a tremendous spirit 
flaming forth from the caldron of good 
fellowship. 

It was no 
Radcliffe, 


essence of 


George L. 
American 


wonder that 
president of the 


stopped, is J 


3onding, ideal host and toastmaster, 
beamed exceedingly proud when arising 
at the banquet he gazed paternally over 
the graduates sitting about the tables. 
3efore him he saw many of the best- 
known men in the surety or casualty 
world. Baltimore is a marvelous train- 
ing school for surety and casualty 
underwriters. 


Some of the Guests 


Seated near him were Norman R. 
Moray, chairman of the board of the 
Southern Surety and Southern Fire, 
now playing on the decks of the Home 
of New York fleet; J. L. D. Kearney, 
J. Collins Lee and Paul L. Rutherford, 


GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


Ses so much to make the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity a leader 
in the casualty world; John A. Griffin, 
vice-president and New York manager 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, for years as- 
sociated in New York with Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt when the latter 
was vice-president of the F. & D.; Wal- 
lace P. Harvey, legal chief of the F. & 
1). in the metropolis, a man who never 
loses his sense of humor; Vincent A. 
Cullen, New York, vice-president of the 
National Surety, who had the distinction 
of seeing a daily newspaper devote nine 
and a half columns of space to him upon 
an occasion when he changed his job— 
not even Roberts got that much space 
in one paper when he was appointed to 
the Supreme Court the other day; Lu- 
ther E. Mackall, vice-president of the 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Discuss Chicago World’s 
Fair Insurance Plans 


BEHA BACK FROM CHICAGO TRIP 





Meeting of Executive Committee; Chi- 
cago Men Ask About Form and 


Other Insurance Angles 





Whenever a great world’s fair is built 
it naturally brings with it many prob- 
lems of insurance. Such is the situation 
at the present time in Chicago where 
the arrangements are being made for the 
great exposition of 1933 which will have 
for its title, “A Century of Progress.” 
Chicago has taken the idea of the expo- 
sition to its heart, the biggest men of 
the town are behind it, and the tempor- 
ary financial troubles of the municipality 
will not affect the exposition. It will 
illustrate the development of industry 
and there will be no two exhibits of the 
same type covering the same demonstra- 
tion. It will stand on the South Side 


on 800 acres of property which belong 
to the State of Illinois. 


The board of governors of the exposi- 
tion is desirous of having as complete 
protection furnished by the casualty in- 
surance companies as possible, not car- 
ing to jeopardize the success of the un- 
dertaking in any way as a result of any 
accident, disaster, embezzlement or what 
not which can be protected by insur- 
ance. 

General Manager Beha of the National 

Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers and Secretary Hall were in Chicago 
last week conferring with the board of 
governors of the exposition to learn what 
they had in mind relative to desired cov- 
erages and other insurance angles. The 
board asked the Bureau to prepare prop- 
er forms and the subject came up for 
consideration at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters on 
Wednesday of this week. 

Among those met by Mr. Beha while 
in Chicago was Rufus Dawes, president 
of the corporation which is administer- 
ing the exposition project. Mr. Dawes 
is also president of the Central Trust 
Co. of Illinois, and is a brother of Gen- 
eral Charles G. Dawes, Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 


Schofield Gives Slant 
On Agency Costs Probe 


MAY BE TEST OF A. A. SYSTEM 





Impresses N. Y. Agents With Urgent 
Need for Co-operation With Compa- 
nies; Favors Qualification Laws 

E. J. Schofield, vice-president, Stand- 
ard Accident, made one of the best talks 
in his career this week at Syracuse, N. 
Y., when he appealed to the New York 
State Association of Local Agents, Inc, 
in annual convention to greet with en- 
thusiasm the growing desire on the part 
of companies and agents alike to confer, 
study and solve together the common 
problems with which they are confront- 
ed. Mr. Schofield had in mind particu- 
larly the present inquiry being made by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners into agency acquisition 
costs. He said that heretofore this sub- 
ject had been regarded as the concern of 
companies alone but that the time had 
now: come when it was a live one for the 
agents themselves to face jointly with 
the companies. 

“So. tar as the agent is concerned,” 
he declared, “this new problem will pre- 
sent difficulties upon which will hang, if 
the opinions ‘of many who seem to know 
are to be taken into account, the actual 
comforts of agency operations for years 
to come. Already the commissioners 
committee has announced public hear- 
ings to be held on acquisition costs. Out 
of this inquiry and out of the ultimate 
procedure which will follow, may very 
easily develop the testing point and the 
practical and political trial of the great 
American Agency System as it now ex- 
ists. 

“Such hearings will of necessity bring 
out facts. Proof must be brought in 
to establish those facts. Conclusions and 
opinions of themselves cannot stand. 
Questions will be asked: What does the 
agent do? What is the service which he 
renders worth?” 

Raps Excess Commissions 

Stressing the fact that the present 
over-supply of companies in many lines 
and the under-supply of intelligent pro- 
ducing agents has brought about a com- 
petitive situation which may be a men- 
ace to both company and agent alike un- 
less it is checked and controlled, Mr. 
Schofield said: 

“Those in possession of the facts as 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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c. W. French Elected 
V.-P. of Seaboard Surety 


HEADQUARTERS ARE IN CHICAGO 





Resigns Royal ledeomnity Mid- Western 
Post; G. P. Slattengren Appointed Chi- 
cago Service Manager by Company 





The newly opened Chicago branch of 
the Seaboard Surety was in full run- 
ning order this week with the formal 
election of C. W. French as vice-presi- 
dent of the company with veneral exec- 
utive duties and full jurisdiction over 
mid-western territory, and the appoint- 
ment of G. B. Slattegren as service 
manazer to supervise the territory of 
south rn Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
southwestern Michigan and northern In- 
diana. 

Mr. French has resigned his connec- 
tion with the Royal Indemnity as west- 
ern vice-president after sixteen years 
spent in that company’s service while 
Mr. Slattengren leaves the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity after being its branch 
office bonding manager in Kansas City 
and spending a few years in its Chicago 
branch office. 


Highlights of French’s Career 


A eraduate of the University of Wis- 
consi, Mr, French spent a short time 
in his father’s law office at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., and then went to Milwaukee to 
enter the John E. Eldred agency. De- 
siring a broader field of operation, he 
joined forces with the Royal Indemnity 
as its special agent for nine mid-west- 
ern states in charge of claim work and 
surety bond development. He was three 
years in this post and made his head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

His work attracted the attention of 
Childs, Young & Wood, representatives 
of the Royal Indemnity in Chicago, and 
he joined this agency as bond depart- 
ment manager, resigning when it ter- 
minated its arrangement with the Royal 
to take on the Independence Indemnity. 
Then Mr. French was commissioned by 
the Royal Indemnity to organize and 
head its Chicago administrative offices 
with supervision over the states of Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Michigan and Indiana, 
which post he has handled creditably 
up until his recent resignation. 

Mr. French is well known in mid- 
western surety circles and at the present 
time is president of the Surety Associa- 
tion of Chicago. 

The Seaboard Surety has now seven 
branch offices, others being located at 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Washing- 
ton, D. C 





NAT’L BUREAU FELLOWSHIP 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has announced the 
award of a graduate fellowshin for the 
coming year to Miss Gertrude Zurrer 
of New Haven, Conn., for a study of 
home safety as an index of good home 
management. The study will be made 
at the University of Chicago. 

Miss Zurrer is a graduate of the Yale 
School of Nursing and has studied child 
hygiene in Zurich. She is at present 
on the staff of the New Haven Visiting 
Nurses’ Association. She will do her 
work at the University of Chicago in 
the School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration 





J. F. OHEA BACK 
J. Ff. O’Hea, production manager in 
the Greater New York Department of 
the National Surety, returned to the of- 


fice this week after a pleasant trip to 

avana, Cuba. Mr. O’Hea, who has 
about recovered from a siege of sick- 
ness, was accompanied on his trip by 
Mrs. O’Hea. 





CANADA COMMISSIONERS 
_The annual conference of the Associa- 
ton oi Canadian Superintendents of In- 
Surance will be held in August, starting 
on the 25th at Edmonton, Canada. 


London Guarantee in 
Canada For 50 Years 

CELEBRATES EVENT THIS YEAR 

Short Historical Sketch Prepared Giving 


Highlights of Its Progress in 
Dominion 








The London Guarantee & Accident is 

celebrating this year its fiftieth anniver- 
sary of doing business in the Dominion 
of Canada and has prepared a short his- 
torical sketch in attractive booklet form 
to commemorate the event. The com- 
pany’s premium income in Canada has 
grown from $11,733 in 1881 on 884 poli- 
cies to a present-day annual volume of 
more than $1,000,000. It claims distinc- 
tion to be the first British company to 
enter the Canadian field for guarantee 
insurance. This was in 1880, also the 
year when the first employer’s liability 
act was introduced in England. The 
London pays a nice tribute in the book- 
let to_ the Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corp. by congratulating that com- 
pany on its own fiftieth birthday this 
year all over the world. 
_ The early records of the company in 
Canada show that it bonded the officials 
of most of the local banking institutions, 
dominion and provincial government of- 
ficials and railway company officials, the 
first claim being under a fidelity bond 
paid on an official of the Federal Bank 
in June, 1881. There were no elaborate 
manuals of tariff in those days, each 
company apparently a law unto itself 
as to what were reasonable rates to 
charge. 


George Weir Present Manager 


The London points with pride in the - 
brochure that prior to the passing of 
the Canada Grain Act in 1912 it was 
the pe carrier prepared to issue the 
bonds required under the Manitoba 
Grain Act of 1906, governing the han- 
dling of grain, 

There have been five Canadian gen- 
eral managers during the London’s fifty 
years in the Dominion, the first being 
A. T. McCord and the present manager 
being George Weir, who has been twen- 
ty-two years with the company. Its 
head office in Toronto has been in seven 
different locations, now occupying two 
floors at 465 Bay street. 

It is interesting to note that one of 
the first agency appointments made in 
1880 is still actively representing the 
company although in the second gener- 
ation. This is F. J. Hammond & Son 
of London, Canada. Another old agen- 
cy appointed in 1883 is Chas. King of 
Ottawa, which came in for special ref- 
erence in the booklet as its affairs are 
now being ably administered by two 
ladies, Mrs. King and her associate, Miss 
Scott. 





LICENSED IN OKLAHOMA 
_ The United States Guarantee has been 
licensed in Oklahoma with J. H. French 
of Tulsa as state agent. 


W. I. MOSS OPTIMISTIC 





Insurance Securities Head Sees Better 
Business Ahead; Group Had 10% 
Gain During First Quarter 
The Insurance Securities group of 
companies had a 10% gain in premiums 
in the first quarter of this year over 
the first quarter of last, counting only 
those companies that were members of 
the group during both years, according 
to W. Irving Moss, president of the 
group. Including the three companies 
acquired during 1929 the increase was 
36%. The total figures were $6,339,865 
this year compared with $4,665,628 last 

year. 

Mr. Moss said: “As the Insurance Se- 
curities group is intimately in touch, 
through its agents, with practically every 
line of industry and commerce in the 
United States, it appears to us that while 
business in some lines may be regarded 
as subnormal, there is nothing in our 
experience to indicate anything in the 
nature of a severe or prolonged depres- 
sion. In fact, there are decided indi- 
cations of a rising trend, which appears 
to be continuing in the second quar- 
ter.” 

The surplus account on March 31, 
1930, was $7,470,521, which compares with 
$7,413,180 on December 31, 1929. This 
represents an increase of $57,341 after 
paying dividends for the quarter amount- 
ing to $304,318 and after setting up $700,- 
000 additional premium reserves. Tak- 
ing into account shareholders’ equity in 
increased premium reserve the indicated 
profits for the quarter amounted to $641,- 
559, which is equivalent to 73.8 cents per 
share of stock outstanding. 





ANOTHER ATTACK BY REEVES 





National Automobile C. of C. Manager 
Critical of Responsibility Laws 
in Hartford Talk 
Alfred Reeves, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, National Automobile 


Chamber of Commerce, again criticized 
financial responsibility. laws in a_ talk 
made last week before the automotive 
division of the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Reeves engaged in a verbal tilt with 
F. Robertson Jones, general manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, on the advisability of such laws 
at the recent Washington meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 





N. Y. INDEMNITY APPOINTMENTS 
The New York Indemnity, running 

mate of the Union Indemnity, has ap- 

pointed the following general agents: 

H. A. Furbish Co., Lorain, Ohio; Her- 
bert A. Harmon, Portland, Maine: Her- 
bert A. Doll, Union, N. J., and the Frank 
Hughes Co., Montclair, N. J. 





OHIO APPOINTMENT 


Charles O. Cornell has been appointed 
special representative of the Bankers 
Indemnity for southern Ohio, making his 
headquarters in Dayton. 








1929 Results Of 32 Companies 


In connection with his ne of 1929 
casualty operations at the Baltimore 
meeting of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety President G. D. Moore presented 
the following results in a group of thir- 


Premiums Written 
Gain or Loss during the year from: 
(a) Underwriting ...cc.cccccscccccccccccccs 
(b) Underwriting Profit & Loss Items...... 
(c) Interest Earnings ......cccccccccccccece 
(d) Investment Profit & Loss Items........ 


, cinecnudeeeurseadedveneoaseqaacne 
Other Items Affecting Surplus: 
(e) Dividends Paid 
CE) TREMICANCES. oo cic ccccecccsvcccccceccees 
(g) Change in Special Reserves ........+--++ 
Ch) From Shareholders ...cccccccccccecscce 
(i) Miscellaneous ......ccccccece oe Tere 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 


ere eee eee eee ee 


eee eeereeees Pere reer eeeeeeeseeeees 


Total 
Net Change in Surplus. Naicatdedseeeneenronees 


ty-two multiple line stock carriers, con- 
taining no large company mainly en- 


gaged in fidelity and surety writing. 
They had a premium volume of more 
than $490,000,000 in 1929. 
1928 1929 
$490,397,000 $491,190,000 
7,693,000 1.5% — 5,340,000 -1.1% 
140,000 1 — 1,950,000 — .4 
27,328,000 5.5 27,138,000 5.5 
8,952,000 1.9 - 7,393,000 -1.5 





$ 44,113,000 9.0% 
$-13,346,000 


$ 12,455,000 2.5% 
$-18,723,000 


- 236,000 - 3,324,000 
-11,302,000 - 93,000 
5,230,000 3,450,000 
1,007,000 601,000 
$-18,647,000 $-18,089,000 
$ 25,468,000 $5 634, 000 


Surety Students Make 
Good Showing in Exams 


G. E. HAYES GIVES RESULTS 





31 Sat for Insurance Society Examina- 
tion Here While 22 Took A. A. Bul- 
letin Correspondence Course 





George FE. Hayes, vice - president, 
Union Indemnity and New York Indem- 
nity, who is chairman of the surety lec- 
ture committee of the Insurance Society 
of New York and newly elected presi- 
dent of the Society, made known this 
week the results of the examination tak- 
en last month by both the students in 
class and those who took the correspon- 
dence course conducted through the 

“American Agency Bulletin,” official or- 

gan of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. The questions this term 
on surety claims required a complete 
knowledge of the subject in order to get 
a passing mark so that the fact that 
thirty-one students taking the exams had 
pe reentages ranging from 98% down to 
65% is most encouraging, in Mr. Hayes’ 
opinion, and speaks well for the lectur- 
ers as well as the students. His only 
regret is that there were not more stu- 
dents sitting for the examin itions. 

There were eleven who had percent- 
ages of from 90% to 98%; fourteen with 
from 80% to 89%; three with from 70% 
to 79%, and three with from 65% to 69%. 


G. C. Kaiser Wins First Prize 


The first prize of $25 was won by 
George C. Kaiser, New York Indemnity, 
with a percentage of 98%; the second 
prize of $15 was won by prom Jorgen- 
son, Union Indemnity, with a percentage 
of 97%; and the third prize of $10 was 
won by Frank Kovacik, National Sure- 
ty, with a percentage of 96%. The 
prizes were donated by Vincent Cullen, 
vice-president of the National Surety. 

Those entitled to honorable mention 
were James McCutcheon, American 
Surety, with 95%; John J. Malley, Na- 
tional Surety, with 94%; and Lyndon 
T. Abbot, National Suretv, with 93%. 

Twenty-two persons taking the “Am- 
erican Agency Bulletin” corre spondence 
course returned examination papers. 
They are as follows: 

Arthur C. Anderson of Madison, Wis., 
had a percentage of 99%: John L. Cop- 
elan of Atlanta had 98%; William F. 
Barton of Indianapolis had 95%; F. H. 
Martin of Charleston, W. Va., had 95%; 
Edythe W. Buchanan of St. Augustine, 
Fla., had 4% ; J. A. Mitchell of Mem- 
phis had 92%; ” Robert S. W. Walker of 
Washington, D. C., had 92%; Francis 
D. Neumann of Cleveland had 91% 
Claude D. Reynolds of Kansas City Sal 
91%; Martin L. Stearns of Seattle had 
91%; H. W. Allen of Syracuse had 90%; 
Elmer C. Beezley of Wichita had 89%; 
Guy E. Conrath of Baltimore had 87%; 
E. H. Johnston of Wichita had 87%; 
Charles E. Lowman of Newtonville, 
Mass., had 87%; Leslie D. Spring of 
Arcade, N. Y., had 87%: A. C. Wallace 
of Goshen, N. Y., had 87%; Lawton F. 
Edwards of Fort Worth, Tex., had 85% 
Mary L. Campion of Goshen, N. Y. had 
82%; Sarah W. Coleman og Goshen, N. 
Y., had 80%; G. LeRoy Lohn of Charles- 
ton had 79%, and F. G. Hall of Stephen- 
son, Va., had 75%. 

Mr. Hayes announced that the course 
for the next term will be on the subjects 
of History of Suretyship, Rates and 
Classifications and Production. 





BILL TO EXTEND MASS. ACT 


State department heads and employes 
and others are in favor of a bill before 
the Massachusetts house committee on 
ways and means to extend the compul- 
sory motor vehicle liability insurance law 
to include vehicles owned publicly. Its 
proponents argue that under the pres- 
ent system the drivers operate a state 
automobile and must pay for the per- 
sonal liability out of their own pockets 
or face legal expenses in a suit growing 
out of an accident. 
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14 Companies Members 
Of Bail Bond Bureau 


TOMLINS ELECTED CHAIRMAN 


Bureau’s Operations to Be Managed by 
R. M. Nugent Under Supervision of 
Executive Committee of Seven 





The final touches were put on the or- 
vanization of a Bail Bond Bureau in 
New York City this week when repre- 
sentatives of the fourteen surety com- 
panies which now compose its member- 
ship met on Tuesday in the American 
Surety offices to elect officers and give 
final approval to the constitution and 
by-laws. This bureau is an outcome of 
the work of a special committee of com- 
pany men, appointed a few months ago 
by Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway, to organize a central office 
where bail bonds would be properly han- 
dled. The Superintendent has taken a 
keen interest in the progress made and 
has attended a number of the confer- 
ences. In fact, the successful outcome 
of these conferences and the complete 
organization of the bureau is largely due 
to the force of his arguments. 

Robert M. Nugent, now connected 
with the National Surety as a vice-presi- 
dent, has been appointed manager of the 
Bail Bond Bureau and it is understood 
that he has been given a leave of ab- 
sence by the National. Permanent head- 
quarters will be decided upon within a 
The bureau’s operations will 
be supervised by an executive commit- 
tee of seven companies, the chairman of 
which is William M. Tomlins, Jr., Am- 
erican Surety, who was chairman of the 
special committee. Other officers are 
John A. Griffin, Fidelity & Deposit, vice- 
chairman; Arthur F. Lafrentz, Ameri- 
can Surety, treasurer, and L. S. Moore, 
\merican Surety, secretary. 

To Charge Statutory Rate of 3% 

Under the plan of operation the mem- 
ber companies of the bureau will con- 
tribute pro rata to a constant fund of 
$50,000 which will be used to conduct 
its affairs: all bonds written will be di- 
vided) in) equal number and = amount 
among these companies; the bureau wil! 
be the collection office for premiums, 
salvages and reclamations which will be 
kept separate from general company 
funds, and all claims will be handled 
under the direction of the executive 


few days. 


committee. 

It is emphasized that the statutory 
rate of 3% will be charged on all busi- 
ness, no service allowances being al- 


lowed The committee is of a free mind 
m the issuance of bonds and any per- 
son entitled to it will be bailed. Service 
will be maintained at the bureau and also 


at night courts. It is stressed that agents 
vy representing other companics. will 
viven an opportunity to represent 
npanies in the Bail Bond Bureau. 

Th following are now members: American 
Surety, National Surety, Fidelity & Deposit, 
Standard Accident, General Surety, Hartford 
\ nt & Indemnity, Globe Indemnity, Com- 

Casualty, Metropolitan Casualty, Equit 
Casualty & Surety, Franklin Surety, Inde 


en Indemnity, Federal Surety and Sun 


HOME INDEMNITY LICENSED 


Will Enter Other States Quickly; Its 
Affairs to Be Handled by Southern 
Surety Staff 


Phe Home Indemnity received its li- 


ense in New York state this week and 
will at once apply for admittance to 
other states. It starts off with a capital 
of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $3,000,000, 
having headquarters at 111 John street, 


New York, 


tianavement 


where it will be under the 
of the officers and staff of 
the Southern Surety of New York. 

\s is well known, the Home Indem- 
ity and Southern Surety are members 
of the Home fleet headed by Wilfred 
In direct charge of casualty op- 
erations is Norman R. ‘Moray as chair- 
man of the board with John A. Diemand, 
executive vice-president, in immediate 
charge of Eastern territory. 
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Seaboard announces 








The election of 


MR. C. W. FRENCH 
Vice-President of the 


In Charge of Western Executive Office 
A1516 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


as a 


Company 








Seaboard Surety Company 


E. D. Livingston, President 
Head Office—80 John St., N. Y. 


Preferred Surety Risks at Preferential Rates 
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A. R. LAWRENCE’S REPORT 





N. J. Compensation Bureau Manager In- 
terprets Sharp Rise in Loss Ratios; 
New Rating Plan A Necessity 

The annual report of A. R. Lawrence, 
chairman and manager of the Compen- 
sation Rating & Inspection Bureau of 
New Jersey, presented at the thirteenth 
annual meeting of this body last week in 
Newark, featured the fact that in more 
ways than one the business of casualty 
insurance and_ particularly workmen’s 
compensation is reflecting, in a measure, 
the economic instability of the period 
through which the nation is now pass- 
ing. 

Mr. Lawrence followed up this obser- 
vation by stating that the volume of 
compensation premiums in New Jersey 
last year had not been unsatisfactory 
but the more rapid growth of loss, es- 
pecially noticeable in 1929, had caused 
the loss ratio to repeat the sharp up- 
swing previously experienced in 1923. He 
said in part: 

“In point of fact, the calendar year 
incurred loss ratio of all companies of 
73.9% in 1929 appears to mark the most 
severe underwriting loss for any similar 
period in this state with the exception 
of 1923.. At this early date a satisfac- 


tory explanation for the adverse devel- 
opment is not possible since loss ratio 
data in the form of Schedule ‘W’ or 
otherwise presents only the aggregate 
condition. At the same time a like turn 
has been observed in the compensation 
loss ratio nation-wide but somewhat less 
severe than in this state. One definite 
fact of interest and importance is found 
in the published reports of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau which shows 
8.95% more workmen’s compensation 
awards or agreements approved in 1929 
than in 1928.” 

Mr. Lawrence submitted a summary 
of the three latest policy years to show 
that premium increases however sub- 
stantial were not adequate to meet the 
growing and rapidly mounting volume 
of losses under the New Jersey act. 
“Such deficient premium volume,” he 
said, “is not the result of the ‘lag’ in 
the so-called ‘standard rate making for- 
mula’ which keys the rate level to the 
average indication of the three latest 
complete policy vears, since this formula 
has been substantially modified in its 
first year or two of local application 
and latterly disregarded altogether in 
favor of a plan which lends much great- 
er weight to the indications of the latest 
years.” 





Favors “Open Door ‘ 


’ Policy In 


Hospital Compensation Disputes 


A broad and open-minded viewpoint 
on co-operation between insurance com- 
panies and the hospitals in the matter 
of workmen’s compensation cases was 
taken by V. A. Zimmer, director, Bu- 
reau of Workmen’s Compensation, of the 
Hospital Association of the State of 
New York in a talk given before the 
recent sixth annual convention of that 
body at Coney Island, New York. Mr. 
Zimmer was sympathetic with the at- 
titude taken by State Industrial Com- 
missioner Frances E. Perkins that con- 
troversial questions over medical and 
hospital bills between insurance compa- 
nies and hospitals should be discussed 
openly rather than having long distance 
criticism and complaint. 

He said with frankness that the com- 
pensation law could not be expected to 
be 100% satisfactory to everybody; that 
the claimant who is denied compensa- 
tion like the unsuccessful litigant in any 
court action is naturally critical of the 
decision; and that the insurance carrier 
who feels that the Hospital Bureau of 
Workmen’s Compensation in its judicial 
capacity is far too liberal to the claim- 
ant is likewise dissatisfied. He further 
declared: 

Arbiter Role Often Difficult 

“Insurance carriers differ as much as 
hospitals might differ in policy and pro- 
cedure. Some carriers stand out con- 
spicuously as_pursuing a very liberal pol- 
icy in the adjudication of compensation 
claims while others are sometimes apt 
to take advantage of any technical con- 
struction of the law to defeat awards 


to claimants. It is the policy of some 
carriers to avoid controversy whenever 
possible, with others the spirit of com- 
bativeness appears prominently.” 

The purpose of Mr. Zimmer’s bureau 
is to act as the buffer between the two 
interests, although he said that at times 
this role of arbiter was criticized with- 
out mercy by both sides. He admitted 
that the claimant quite uniformly “gets 
the breaks” on close decisions and said 
that referees as a class were dominated 
more by what might be termed the so- 
cial instinct than was the formal civil 
court. 

Discussing the matter of controversies, 
Mr. Zimmer emphasized that despite the 
opinion to the contrary in some quarters 
insurance carriers do not controvert all 
or practically all of the claims presented 
to them. He added: “Of the 400,000 
cases on our calendars last year by far 
the greater majority were entirely un- 
contested. There are no major disputes 
in 75% of such cases.” 

Mr. Zimmer’s paper included a discus- 
sion of the disputes over medical and 
hospital bills both as to adiustment and 
rates. He stressed the value of keep- 


ing careful histories in compensation 
cases inasmuch as the rights of claim- 
ants and dependents often depended 


upon the completeness and accuracy of 
these records. Before concluding; he 
said he did not see how the hospital 
could very well refuse the right of the 
insurance carrier to cross-examine the 
physician who-actually made the findings 
in a medical report. 


Central Bureau for 
Taxicabs Suggested 


FOR REPORTING OF ACCIDENTs 


R. R. Rasquin’s Plan Submitted to May. 
or’s Commission at Hearing; C. E, 
Clapham Also Appears 


Upon invitation of Mayor Walker's 
special commission on the taxicab sitya- 
tion in New York City a number of 
insurance men attended a hearing a few 
days ago to present their views. They 
were R. R. Rasquin, executive vice-pres- 
ident, Consolidated Indemnity & Inspr. 
ance Co.; Charles E. Clapham, manager, 
New York Public Automobile Accident 
& Statistical Bureau, and H. G. Inger. 
soll of the Auto-cab Mutual Indemnity 
Corporation. 

Mr. Rasquin’s outstanding suggestion 
was for the establishment of a central 
bureau to which every insurance com- 
pany would be required to report taxicah 
accidents. He pointed out how his com. 
pany is successfully using a seven point 
card system as a check upon its risks, 
Similarly a central bureau, under its 
regulatory powers and using such a sys- 
tem, would be able to ascertain at any 
period of the year what chauffeurs were 
having an inordinate number of acci- 
dents; which owners of either fleets or 
individually owned cars were careless; 
what counties have the greatest number 
of accidents, and what counties have the 
least. 

How the System Operates 

“This system becomes operative if in- 
stead of a card for a county, this par- 
ticular card were used for a location,” 
explained Mr. Rasquin. “Thus if it were 
ascertained that a certain location in New 
York City gave rise to an inordinate 
number of accidents, the commissioners 
must realize how simple it would be for 
the police department to concentrate on 
that particular location to avoid acci- 
dents. 

“And inasmuch as there would be a 
card for each license number, the bureau 
could ascertain very easily whether a 
particular cab had an inordinate num- 
ber of accidents and could ascertain the 
reason therefor. And last, but not least, 
inasmuch as there would be a card in 
the name of the lawyer that prosecutes 
the claims, if a particular lawyer had 
an inordinate number of claims in his 
office, the bureau might spend a little 
time to ascertain the reason therefor. 
A recent investigation along these lines 
led to some very salutory results.” 

Further recommendations made by Mr. 
Rasquin were that all cabs be required 
to have certain specified brakes, that 
speed governors be mandatory on all 
cabs, that cruising be abolished and hack 
stands established, and that cabs. also 
be inspected once a month instead of 
every three months. 

C. E. Clapham on Accidents 

Mr. Clapham told the Mayor’s com- 
mission that accident insurance figures 
show fleet-owned cabs are involved in 
eight times as many accidents as in- 
dividually owned cabs. 

In New York, he said, there are 
accidents to every 100 fleet operated 
cabs, and fifty accidents to every 10) 
individually operated cabs. He did not 
believe insurance companies were able 
to pay their damage accounts for fleet 
operated cabs out of the premiums they 
receive from them, despite the fact that 
the premiums for these cabs is $10 high- 
er a $1,000 than it for individually owned 
cabs. 





CAPITAL CHANGE RATIFIED 

Stockholders of the Maryland Casual- 
ty this week ratified the recommenda 
tions of the board of directors for 4 
change in the capital structure of the 
company. 





ENTERS MASSACHUSETTS 
The Bankers’ Indemnity has been Ir 
censed in Massachusetts and has 4p 
pointed Ralph G. Hinkley of Boston, 
general agent of the American of New 
ark, as its state agent. 
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Surety Production 
Talk by G. E. Hayes 


BEFORE PENNSYLVANIA AGENTS 


Warns Lycoming County Ass’n Against 
Rate Cutting; Tells How Surety Busi- 
ness Pays, Renews and Multiplies 


George E. Hayes, vice-president, Union 
Indemnity and New York Indemnity, as 
well as two fire comnanies in the In- 
surance Securities group, held the at- 
tention of the Lycoming (Pa.) County 
Fire & Casualty Association at Williams- 
port, Pa., recently when he pictured the 
strength and scope of the surety busi- 
ness, its origin in 1720 in a London tav- 
ern, the growth of the business from 
$7,000,000 in 1904 to $102,000,000 in 1929, 
and the work being done by Insurance 
Society of New York along education- 
il lines for the advancement of the 
youngsters of the business. 

The Lycoming county agents were for- 
tunate in their choice of Mr. Hayes as 
a speaker, not only because of his wide 
experience in the business but because 
he has taken one of the leading roles 
n surety education activities and was 
this week elected president of the In- 
surance Society in recognition of his 
interest in its affairs. 

Quotes J. A. Beha on Rate Cutting 

In his talk Mr. Hayes devoted con- 
siderable attention to the subject of rates 
and rate-making, bringing out the dan- 
ger of rate cutting and the danger in 
doing business for and with rate cutting 
companies. He cited the recommenda- 
tions made by James A. Beha, general 
manager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, who sa‘d 
in a recent talk to producers: 

“T always thought that you men were inter- 
ested in large commissions, but now apparently 
you aren’t so much so as you appear to desire 
to get lower and lower rates for your assureds. 
Do not forget this, however: rates must be 
adequate for losses, expenses of underwriting 
and reasonable profits to the companies and the 
producers. While I sympathize with your de- 
sires to obtain good insurance at low cost to 
your clients, in hammering down rates you 
may do your customers a good turn or a great 
injustice. And it is more likely to be the lat- 
ter, for when the loss reserve is not adequately 
covered by premium income the loss ratio in- 
creases and within a year or so the public has 
to stand this deficit through increased rates. 
Therefore, [ advise you, don’t try to cut rates 
below a fair level.’ 

_ Mr. Hayes also called attention to the 
fact that the New York state insurance 
department had given this matter a thor- 
ough investigation and had recently fined 
several companies and a number of 
agents and brokers, as well as cancelling 
licenses, and suspending brokers for rate 
cutting. He quoted Superintendent of 
Insurance Conway as saying: “Cut 
rate business disposes a company to 
be niggardly in the settlement of loss- 
es and to unduly litigate claims. Over- 
charged business indicates an undoubted 
abnormal hazard that may prove to be 
disastrous to the company.” 


How Surety Business Leads to Other 
Lines 

Referring specifically to the writing of 
surety bond business by the agent and 
the building up of prestige in the com- 
munity as an expert not only on this 
type of business but in other lines, Mr. 
Hayes said in part: 

“The contacts made by an insurance 
agent in doing a bonding business are 
so numerous and lead to so many diver- 
sified businesses that the agent who neg- 
lects the surety lines is passing up some 
sure bets. 

“As a start, let us take the bank where 
the agent has his account. There are 
bankers’ blanket bonds, running into 
large premiums or bank fidelity bonds, 
Which all banks require. His bank must 
also have depository bonds to cover de- 
Posits of municipal, state and county 


lunds. Inquiries are made for many 
kinds f bonds from the depositors in 
the bank, such as lost check and lost 


instrument bonds, administration, guard- 


ian, trustee and other fiduciary bonds, 
and bonds required in legal proceedings, 
all of which, after proper contacts, could 
be referred to the agent. 

“In the handling of this latter class 
of bonds the agent would come in con- 
tact with the lawyer in the case and 
thus get close to his other business. The 
agent would also meet the administrat- 
ors, guardians and trustees and find them 
business men who could be in the mar- 
ket for other classes of bonds, such as 
fidelity, forgery, contract or supply con- 


tract bonds. The bank and the lawyer 
would, undoubtedly, have contractors as 
clients, thus leading to central bonds, 
and the various kinds of bonds required 
in the contracting business, such as per- 
mits to do the various things connected 
with a construction contract. 
Making Good on Contacts 

“These contacts can be further used 
in meeting architects and engineers, as 
well as material and supply concerns, 
who can give leads to contract bonds. 
The public officials who have charge of 












... but who 


OR years my wife and I dreamed of having a home of our 
own. Finally, we accumulated $8,500. With this and a loan of 
$4,000 we bought a lot out in the suburbs, and I engaged a 
contractor whom I knew to build us a comfortable little cottage. 


owned it? 


“A friend of mine suggested that I require the contractor to 
furnish a bond, but I was confident of his ability to complete our 
house and under the circumstances I didn’t feel that the expense 
would be justified. So, I didn’t bother. 


“Our house was nearly completed and we had made the third 
payment to the contractor when he went broke. It seems that 
trouble had developed on another job he had under way and he 
had been using our money in an effort to stave off disaster on the 


other project. 


‘All that was bad enough, but the worst was yet to come in the 
form of liens filed against our property by the unpaid laborers and 
material men. It took almost every last cent we had to pay off 
the liens, which meant that we had to borrow more money to 


9? 


complete the house. 


FIDELITY ann DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


FIDELITY AND SURETY 






BONDS = 


liens would 


ing bargains with satis 


BURGLARY AND PLATE 


construction improvements, if their 
friendship or acquaintance is properly 
cultivated, are also a source of bonding 
business. 

“Conversely, the contacts made in do- 
ing a bonding business lead easily to 
the other lines of insurance. For ex- 
ample, the bank will need burglary, plate 
glass, forgery, fire and other kinds of 
insurance; the contractor will require 
fire, hold-up, casualty lines and life in- 
surance; the lawyer will require ail of 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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paid for it... 


bas | 


7 
[i George had heeded his friend's ad- 


vice and required the contractor to furnish 


the bond of a reputable surety company, 


the completion of his house according to 


the terms of the contract and free from 


have been guaranteed, no 


matter what happened to his contractor. 
Contract Bonds efface doubt and enable 


prospective owners to clinch their build- 


faction, 


GLASS INSURANCE 
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Auto Accident Survey 
By Travelers Actuary 


SEES 44,000 FATALITIES BY 1934 
J. F. Gildea Tees: Millen of Automo- 
bile on Personal Accident Experi- 
ence of the Company 


The increasing deadliness of the au- 
tomobile in its influence upon personal 
accidents is shown in an exhaustive an- 
alysis just completed by J. F. Gildea, 
accident actuarial division of the Trav- 
elers, on the personal accident experi- 
ence of the company. In his survey 
Mr. Gildea has traced the effect of the 
automobile on personal accident claims 
from 1906 to 1929. It is his prediction 
that if auto fatalities keep increasing 
there will be more than 44,000 persons 
so killed in 1934. Highlights of the sur- 
vey follow: 

In 1906 there were 310 personal acci- 
dent claims caused by automobiles in 
which 203 were owners and occupants 
of cars and forty-seven pedestrians. In 
1919 the number of automobile claims 
was 2,916, forty due to deaths. Auto- 
mobiles were the cause of 28% of the 
total number of claims paid and 32.5% 
of the total amount. For the first time 
in the history of the company the auto- 
mobile claims exceeded both in number 
and in amount any other cause of acci- 
dent. 

Increasing Severity of Accidents 

By 1924 the number of claims had in- 
creased 100% over 1919. There were 
5,834, of which sixty-three were for 
deaths. Last year there were 6,499 claims 
attributable to the automobile, with 102 
deaths. 

Increasing severity of injuries is shown 
by the fact that while the number of 
claims over a twelve year period from 
1918 to 1929 increased 29%, the amount 
paid increased 50%. In 1928 the number 
of auto accidents reached 30% of the 


total number and 40% of the total 
amount paid on all claims. 

\s there are about cighty non-fatal 
accidents to each one involving death 
it is figured that more than 2,480,000 


persons were hurt in the United States 
last year 

Since 1925 Mr. Gildea discloses that 
the number of persons killed in auto- 
mobile accidents kas increased from 22,- 
QO to 31,000 for last year. “During the 
same period,” he says, “the country’s 
population increased 5.3% and the cars 
registered 328%. When one considers 
that the increase in per cent of deaths 
from automobile accidents is greater 
than that for cars registered, the seri- 
ousness of the situation is apparent.” 

The accidents in various 
states do not seem to differ greatly, it 
is said, as out of a total of approxi- 
mately 50,000 definite and assignable 
trafic violations resulting in’ personal 
injury or death which were recently re- 
viewed, more than 25% involved failure 
to grant right-of-way. Speeding, or per- 
haps a speed greater than conditions 
warranted, was responsible for 20% of 
the violations. More than 16% were 
due to driving on the wrong side of the 
road and about 7% to cutting in and 
out of lines of traffic. The entire blame, 
it is admitted, cannot always be placed 
on the motorist, for in many accidents 
the pedestrian is at fault. 

Speed Is Vital Factor 

That speed is a vital factor in many 
automobile accidents is indicated by that 
part of the analysis concerning studies 
which have been conducted by H. C. 
Burham, research director of the state 
board of public roads in Rhode Island, 
where it was found that during the 
months of May, June and July the speed 
varied considerably from that observed 
during the months of October and No- 
vember. In May, June and July, 1925, 
the average speed was 19.1 miles an hour, 
and during October and November, the 
same year, it was 25.6 miles an_ hour. 
In May, June and July, 1928, the aver- 
age speed had increased to 27.3 miles 
an hour, and in October and November, 
to 35.1 miles an hour, an increase of 
“Tt can- 


causes. of 


practically ten miles an hour. 


not be denied that an increase in aver- 
age speed is a danger to human life,” 
points out Mr. Gildea, “and it is prob- 
ably one of the causes why payments 
for injuries are higher now than they 
were four or five years ago, for whether 
it be a pedestrian who is hit or an in- 
jury due to the collision of two cars, 
greater speed causes more severe in- 
juries.” 





INTERNATIONAL RE. PROGRESS 


$1,870,000 Volume for First Four Months 

of 1930; Moderate Losses and Ex- 

penses at Low Level 

The International Re-Insurance Corp. 
of Los Angeles reports that its gross 
net income for the first four months of 
1930 aggregated $1,870,000 as compared 
with $756,000 gross net income for the 
same period of 1929. The gross net vol- 
ume for April alone was $542,000. The 
excess of income over disbursements dur- 
ing the period was $740,000 as against 
$380,000 in the same period of 1929. 

Taking all factors into consideration, 
Carl M. Hansen, president of the com- 
pany, considers the year so far a Satis- 
factory one with moderate losses and 
expenses maintained at a low level. He 
expects that the 1930 income will be 
upward of 100% in excess of the previ- 
ous year. The stock of the Interna- 
tional Re. has recently been put on a 
5% quarterly dividend basis, the first 
dividend having been paid May 1. 





MAKE NEW APPOINTMENTS 

The Union Indemnity has recently 
made the following general agency ap- 
pointments: 

\tlantic Mercantile Agency, Inc., Long 


Branch, N. J.; Graham R. Whidden, 


Lowell, Mass.; Charles W. Stevens, 
Danbury, Conn.; Columbus Agencies, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio; Ohio General 


Agency, Columbus, Ohio; the O’Connor- 
McCue Co., Lima. Ohio; Alfred W. St. 
Laurent, Lynn, Mass.; Murray & Mil- 
ler, Inc. Newark. N. J.; A. M. Deal, 
Newport News, Va. 


H. & A. CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


General Theme of June Meeting to Be 
“Our Responsibilities”; Round Table 
Topics Lined Up 

F. L. Barnes, chairman, program com- 
mittee, Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference, has announced that the 
general theme of the Wawasee, Ind., an- 
nual convention of the conference next 
month will be “Our Responsibilities” 
with principal addresses relating to “The 
Responsibilities of the Insuring Public 
to the Company and the Agent,” “The 
Responsibilities of the Agent to the Pub- 
lic and the Company” and “The Respon- 
sibilities of the Company to the Public 
and the Agent.” Speakers on these top- 
ics will be outstanding men in the acci- 
dent and health field, 

These principal topics will be supple- 
mented by some interesting round table 
discussions, some of which relate to the 
questions of “Adjustment of Claims by 
Agents,” “The Advisability of Increas- 
ing Renewal Premiums at Advanced 
Ages” and “The Effect on Our Business 
of the New Rulings for Life Policy Dis- 
ability Clauses.” 





STANDARD ACCIDENT MEETING 
Standard Accident agents in New Jer- 
sey gathered at the Newark Athletic 
Club on May 22 for a one-day conven- 
tion with a general round table discus- 
sion of company and agency problems as 
the feature of the meeting. There were 
no set speeches. Several home office 
executives attended and the usual 
Standard Accident family dinner party 
was held in the evening. J. L. Mar- 
tin, branch office manager of the com- 
pany for northern New Jersey, was in 
charge of arrangements. 





DEVELOPING DRIVERS’ TESTS 

The state of Connecticut and a num- 
ber of professors of Yale University are 
working out new and stricter tests for 
drivers’ licenses to eliminate the more 
dangerous drivers from the road. 
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Program Ready for A. & 
H. Managers’ Convention 
TO MEET JUNE 5-6 IN CHICAGO 
Permanent Organization of National As- 


sociation of Accident & Health 
Managers Club Planned 





The permanent organization of the 
National Association of Accident & 
Health Managers Clubs is to be formally 
completed at the charter convention a 
this body scheduled for June 5 and 6 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 


which will immediately follow the annual 
convention of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference at Wawasee, 
Indiana. 

Starting off with a welcoming address 
by J. P. Collins, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Health & Accident 
Managers Clubs, who is agency super- 
visor of the National Casualty, the open- 
ing session will have as speakers George 
Brown, general agent, Continental Cas- 
ualty at Detroit, and Armand Sommer, 
accident and health manager of the 
Southern Surety. In the afternoon there 
will be a round table discussion of plans 
for completion of the permanent organi- 
zation and in the evening an executive 
committee session. Luncheon will be 
served for the ladies followed by an es- 
corted tour through the Marshall Field 
store. 

Activities for Second Day 

C. O. Pauley, secretary, Great North- 
ern Life, will lead off the informal talks 
on the second day. Other speakers will 
be Harold E. Gordon, executive secre- 
tary, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, and E. Mueller, state 
agent, Southern Surety at Madison, Wis. 
The final business session will mark the 
completion of the permanent organiza- 
tion, the adoption of constitution and by- 
laws and the election of officers. 

Entertainment activities will include a 
ladies’ bridge tea and banquet in the 
evening, after which the delegates and 
their wives will enjoy a musical comedy 
show. 

The invitation to attend has been ex- 
tended to delegates from local accident 
and health managers clubs, all accident 
and health managers and general agents 
whether affiliated with any local club or 
not, officials and department heads of 
companies writing this line of insurance, 
accident and health claim men _ under- 
writers and special agents. Informal dis- 
cussion will be the order of the conven- 
tion rather than set speeches. 





100% INCREASE IN BANK CLAIMS 





W. B. Joyce Sees Need for More Pro- 
tective Measures Against Daylight 
Holdups; Small Banks Suffer 
Bank robbery and burglary claims have 
increased 100% during the first quarter 
of 1930 over the same period last year, 
according to William B. Joyce, chairman 
of the National Surety. In the first 
three months the National Surety alone 
paid $99,000 on forty-four claims in con- 
trast to $45,000 on thirty-three claims. 
Banks in small towns and cities up 0 
25,000 population have been the chief 
victims of these recent holdups and Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Minnesota 
have been the greatest sufferers. The 
bandits usually work in pairs and seem 
to meet no resistance or to have no diffi- 

culties in making a getaway. 

Generally speaking, banks have not 
kept abreast with the times with regard 
to protective measures against daylight 
hodlups, said Mr. Joyce. They have 
spent millions of dollars for vaults and 
safes as a protective measure against 
night burglary. As a matter of fact, 
for the past ten years there has been 
a steady trend away from night burglary 
toward daylight holdup. 

In Mr. Joyce’s opinion it is now much 
more difficult to protect money and se 
curities in a bank against daylight hold- 
up than it is against night burglary. 
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Present Compensation Rating Plan 


T e a) @,e 
Under Review as Conditions Change 
By LEON S. SENIOR, 


Manager and Secretary Compensation Inspection Rating Board of New York 


Leon S. Senior, manager and secretary, 


Compensation Inspection Rating Board of 


New York, and a Fellow of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, took a prominent part 
in the discussion at the recent meeting of 
that body in Baltimore on the topic, “In 
wlew of recent experience is the present 
compensation rate-making plan proving 
He tells in the following 
why changes should be made in 


satisfactory?” 
article 
the plan at this time when compensation 
costs are on the upward trend. 

The present rate-making plan for 
workmen’s compensation insurance was 
adopted in the fall of 1924 and has been 
described by its advocates as a “perma- 
nent method.” Recently, however, finan- 
cial and economic changes in the indus- 
trial world which unquestionably have 
had an influence on the development of 
expericnee, have given rise to the ques- 
tion as to whether the so-called “perma- 
nent method” to which we have pledged 


ourselves should be pt rmitted to con- 
tinue for an indefinite term of years or 
whether the time has not come to an- 


alyze in a critical spirit its virtues and 
defects and to determine whether any 
modifications are in order. 

Let us refer for a moment to the rea- 
ons which have deen responsible for the 
introduction of the present plan. We 
have been told that loss ratios developed 
by the workmen’s compensation experi- 
cence move in cycles, following somewhat 
the same trend as those found in the in- 
dustrial conditions of the country. Just 
as industry experiences cyclical changes 
of prosperity and adversity, so we are 
told loss ratios show ascending and de- 
scending movements, and to a certain 
extent studics that have been made jus- 
tify this claim. 

Period of Higher Loss Ratios Coming 

Taking into account the post-war pe- 
riod and New York es an cxample, we 
find an upward trend for the years 1919- 
1922 when the loss ratios, on the basis 
of present manual rates and present 
law, mounted from 56.2% to 63.5% and 
a downward trend from 1924-1927 when 


they dropped to 564%. With the be- 
ginning of policy year 1928 we recog- 
nize again indications of an upward 
trend. The loss ratios for that year 
show 61.5%, with the probability that 


1930 will rise to higher levels 
these cyclical changes and 
because of the difficulty to prophesy fu- 
ture conditions, our present rate-making 
plan follows the average experience of 
the three latest policy years for rate 
level determination. 

By this plan it was expected to secure 
a certain stability in rates and a condi- 
tion of adequacy over a long period. The 
trouble, of course, lies in the fact that 
there is a considerable lag in the ex- 
perience and in order to make rates this 
year for policy year 1931, we have to 
go back to an average of 1926-1927-1928, 
which is to say that we are three years 
behind. So that with the expectation 
before us of an unfavorable year in the 
period of high rates, we shall be 
called upon to reduce rates on the basis 
of the favorable years of 1926 and 1927, 
1928 being the first year giving us indi- 
cation of a high level. 


1929 and 
Because ot 


loss 


Hesitancy to Enforce “Permanent” Plan 

In some respects we are no better off 
than we were before the so-called “per- 
manent rate-making plan” was adopted. 
Then we prophesied for the future and 
we prophesied wrong. Now we_ have 
ceased to prophesy, but the result is the 
rates are reduced when the loss 


same ; 
expectation is high and rates are in- 
creased when the loss expectation 1s 


low. 
The evidence of hesitancy to enforce 


the “permanent rate-making method” is 
shown by the fact that the National 
Council's regional committees have re- 
cently refused to take action on reduc- 
tion of rates in non-regulated states on 
the basis of available indications, firmly 
believing that the future will develop a 
high loss level. Now, if the “permanent 
method” is at all deserving of its name, 
non-regulated states should be treated in 
the same manner as regulated states and 
the plan consistently applied regardless 
of the results that it may produce. 

If we are fearful of the results and 
hesitate to apply the plan consistently, 
then the “permanent method” has no 
value and the public will have no con- 
fidence in its operation. 

Must Recognize Changing Experience 

\t this point it may be well to con- 
sider the question: Assuming it to be 
true that compensation loss ratios are 
subject to cyclical changes, is it not also 
reasonable to exrect an upward or 
downward trend over a period of years 
rather than an average level? If it is 
wrong to expect that the experience will 
be of a uniform quality over a period of 
years, and if it can be shown that the 
experience shows a tendency towards 
constant climbing upward, then it is our 
duty from the standpoint of rate ade- 
quacy and as a matter of good faith to 
the state authorities represented in the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners to recognize this upward ten- 
dency and to modify our plan accord- 
ingly. 

In my estimat’on here are the reasons 
for the belief that workmen’s compen- 
sation experience does maintain an up- 
ward trend. Take the matter of legis- 
lation—benefits are constantly on the in- 
crease. It is true that whenever the 
legislatures increase the benefits, we in- 
crease our rates. But there are changes 
made from time to time (as, for in- 
stance, in providing cover for occupa- 
tional diseases) which as_ individual 
items appear to be negligible and do not 
lend themselves to valuation, but which 
in the aggregate and over a period of 
vears do increase the cost without being 
reflected in our rates because the expe- 
rience does lag behind for a three year 
period. 

The same thing applies to the increas- 
ing liberality on the part of commis- 
sions. The tendency to sympathize with 
the injured workman is quite natural but 
that sympathy is not and cannot be 
evaluated until the facts are disclosed in 
experience which again comes three 
years too late. 

Then we have the education of em- 
ployes by union labor and other agen- 
cies. This is not mentioned in any 
spirit of criticism. In my opinion it is 
right for employes to learn their rights 
and for labor unions and outside agen- 
cies to teach them their rights but here 
this education is not reflected in 


again 
the experience until it is three years 
late. We must also take into consid- 


eration the inventive genius of our peo- 
ple as displayed in industry. We are 
all familiar with the newly coined term 
“technological unemployment.” Now it 
is conceded that inventions have caused 
and do cause a great deal of unemploy- 
ment. This unemployment also has a 
bearing on insurance rates. It means a 
decrease in payroll without a = propor- 
tionate decrease in hazard. Furthermore, 
technology has an influence in speed- 
ing up industry and speed means a high- 
er accident frequency. 
Favors Unit System 

All these points in a sense are specu- 
lative but they lend themselves to ra- 
tionalization and they lead to the prob- 
able conclusion that compensation cost 
for a long time will be on the upward 


climb. It is right to have a rate-making 
policy but the business is too young and 
the experience entirely too new to jus- 
tify the use of the term “permanent” to 
any scheme in vogue. 

The question should be studied as to 
whether aside from fluctuations there is 
a definite upward trend and if so to rec- 
ognize it by the application of suitable 
projection factors, A rate-making plan 
which gives low results when current ex- 
perience is unfavorable and high results 
when experience is on the downward 
trend cannot be defended in a business 
world which must keep abreast with im- 
mediate and current competitive condi- 
tions. 

There is a pregnant point in the criti- 
cism that our experience is too far be- 
hind. New York has taken a step to- 
wards the development of a unit sys- 
tem which will make experience avail- 
able closer to date. Other states are 
following suit. If the “unit system of 
statistics” will give us information more 
nearly in step with current conditions, 
the cost involved in its operation will be 
fully justified. 





PAUL DORWEILER ON EXPOSURES 





Discussed by Aetna Life Actuary from 
Standpoint of Coverages for In- 
juries to Human Beings 

The use of various media for meas- 
uring exposures in casualty coverages 
was discussed by Paul Dorweiler, actu- 
ary, accident and liability department, 
Aetna Life, in a somewhat technical 
paper which he prepared for the recent 
Casualty Actuarial Society meeting at 
Baltimore. Mr. Dorweiler gave the fol- 
lowing as the outstanding desirable qual- 
ifications of a medium used for meas- 
uring such exposure: 

(1) the magnitude of the medium 
should vary approximately directly with 
the losses and (2) the medium should be 
practical and preferably already in use 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Dorweiler restricted his discussion 
to exposures for coverages in the case 
of injuries to human beings and classi- 
fied these coverages under the follow- 
ing four general divisions: 

1. Coverage for injuries to designated per- 
sons—life, accident and health insurance. 

2. Coverage to employers for industrial in- 
juries to their employes—workmen’s compen- 
sation, employers’ liability, and workmen’s col- 
lective insurance. 

3. Coverage for liability for injuries to the 
general public—all forms of public liability im- 
surance, 

4. Coverage for liability for professional acts 
—physicians, druggists, and _ hospital 
insurance. 

In considering the relationship  be- 
tween media and losses the author re- 
solved the losses into these underlying 
factors: the critical conditions, the in- 
surable objects, the period of time, and 
the evaluation standard used in reducing 
injuries to.the monetary basis. Various 
possible media that might be used in 
connection with each line of insurance 
given under the preceding four general 
divisions of coverages were considered 
with reference to their responsiveness to 
losses and their practicality in applica- 
tion. 


dentists, 





NEW HOLLERITH SYSTEM 


Its Statistical Advantages Explained to 
Casualty Actuaries by N. E. Masterson 
of Hardware Mutual Casualty 


One of the papers presented before the 
recent Baltimore meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society was by Norton E. Mas- 
terson, actuary, Hardware Mutual Cas- 
ualty of Stevens Point, Wis., on “Sta- 
tistical methods for casualty companies 
by use of the eighty column Hollerith 
system.” Mr. Masterson described some 
of the standard as well as unusual meth- 
ods of recording and tabulating casualty 
insurance rate-making and allied statis- 
tics, making special reference to the 
actuarial bureau and insurance depart- 
ment experience calls or requests for 
primary rate-making data and the use 
of the eighty column Hollerith system. 
The first part of his paper, in fact, was 
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devoted to a discussion of this system, 
its advantages and adaptation to cas- 
ualty insurance statistical procedure. 

Mr. Masterson supplemented his ex- 
planations of the adaptations of the new 
system to premium and _ loss statistics 
by illustrations of premium and _ loss 
statistical cards for each important cas- 
ualty line. Combination statistical and 
accounting cards were presented which, 
he said, can be made the basis of cas- 
ualty actuarial and annual statement 
data as well as agency and other in- 
ternal statistics. The master or reca- 
pitulation card system, consisting of the 
posting of tabulated data to summary 
Hollerith cards, was also explained and 
illustrated. The: speaker said the flex- 
ibility of the master card method made 
it very satisfactory for compiling cas- 
ualty experiences on a policy year basis. 

The last part of Mr. Mastersons 
paper was devoted to rate-making expe- 
rience statistics and he outlined the spe- 
cific bureau experience requirements 0! 
each casualty line. General principles 0! 
casualty statistical methods and Hollerith 
craftsmanship were emphasized rather 
than the presentation of a model sta- 
tistical procedure capable of solving al 
casualty experience problems. 





Sympathy for J. W. and James 
Morrison in Loss of Mother 


Mrs, Margaret Morrison of Brook- 


lyn, mother of John W. Morrison, sec 
retary of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Reinsurance Bureau, and of James Mor- 
rison, secretary-treasurer of the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity, died at her home 
in Brooklyn last week at the age 
seventy-one years. She had been ill for 
five weeks. The funeral was held of 
Monday. 

The many friends of J. W. and James 
Morrison in casualty circles expresse® 
their deep sympathy this week 1n the 
passing of Mrs. Morrison. 
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GENERAL INDEMNITY EXAMINED 


Favorable Report by N. Y. Depart- 
ment; Company Specializes in Check 
Alteration and Forgery Insurance 
The General Indemnity Corp., of 
Rochester, has received the favorable 
report of the New York insurance de- 
partment in an examination just com- 
+? of its business up to December 

1929. As of this date the General 
.. nnity had admitted assets of $1,- 
682,220, liabilities of $206,163, capital of 
$1,000,000 and net surplus of $476,056. 

The company started its operations in 

1914, w riting chiefly check alteration in- 
surance in connection with the check 
protection machines and safety checks of 
the Todd Co. Inc., of Rochester, by 
which it is controlled. During 1929 it 
began writing a number of other cas- 
ualty and surety lines, as retrocessions 
from the General Reinsurance Corp., but 
up to the end of the year the retroces- 
sions had been small and about 70% of 
the General Indemnity’s business. stil! 
consisted of check alteration and forgery 
insurance. 





INDIANA MERGER 

The Ohio Valley Accident of 

ville, Ind., has merged with the Ameri- 

can Income Insurance Co., the latter 

company taking over business and agen- 
cy force of the Ohio Valley Accident. 


Evans- 





RULING ON “HORSETHIEF” COS. 


Will Continue in Indiana Without De- 
partmental Supervision Unless Bill 
Is Passed by Legislature 
The “horsethief” associations of Indi- 
ana which write casualty insurance can- 
not be brought under the supervision of 
the insurance department, the state at- 
torney general has ruled. It is feared 
that in view of the decision the state 

may be flooded with such companies. 

These companies are organized under 
an old horsethief detective association 
law and two of them are now writing 
check, burglary and fidelity insurance. 

The Indiana insurance commissioner 
had made a demand on each that they 
make reports to the department in much 
the same manner as the regular compa- 
nies. He felt that since they had so- 
licitors working and were in business for 
financial gain and not for mutual pro- 
tection, they were in effect insurance 
companies and not detective associations. 

In the face of the opinion of the at- 
torney general, the hands of the Indiana 
department are tied for the time being 
at least. It is very probable that when 
the next legislature convenes in Janu- 
ary a bill will be introduced which will 
compel such organizations to come with- 
in the jurisdiction of the commissioner 
but nothing can be done until that time. 
And the passage of a bill in the legis- 
lature is, of course, problematical. 





American Bonding Reunion 


(Continued from Page 38) 


Equitable Casualty & Surety, 
from one end of the surety business to 
the other; H. H. Stryker, president of 
the First Re-insurance; a master at anec- 
dote; 1). Edward Monroe, vice-president 


known 


of the American Central, who deserted 
bonding for fire insurance to the latter’s 
gain; E. C. Irelan of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty; Howard Abrahams, National 
Surety; and many others prominent in 
insurance ranks. The attendance was 
120, 

Quite a few judges were there, too, 
including Samuel K. Dennis, Baltimore ; 
Carroll T. Bond, Annapolis; and Arthur 


1). Powell, Atlanta. The number of 
American Bonding Co. alumni who are 
or were lawyers is large. The answer 
is that 


men with legal training make 
good surety executives; also, plenty of 
surety men without law degrees could 


measure up well as lawyers because of 
the very nature of their daily routine 
and contacts. 


Ovation for George Cator 


As all occasions of a_ sentimental 
character must have a hero the Balti- 
more reunion was no exception. George 
Cator of Baltimore was king of the 
evening. No one was quite sure whether 
he would be able to attend the banquet 
as he is an old man now, not in good 
health. A bantam in weight but a Titan 
In courage and forceful character noth- 
ing could have kept him away. For days 
he had been telling his old colored servi- 
tor in the big house on St. Paul street 
where he is passing his declining years 
that he was going to the dinner if he 
had to be carried to it. When he took 
the presidency, which was a good many 
years ago, it was at a time when the 
company was riding in financial shoals. 
with shipwreck apparently only a short 


distance ahead. He steered the ship to 
safety, 


A loud cheer was heard at the 
ot the banquet room when the 
had been under way some 
came (;eorge Cator. Such a reception 
ls accorded to few men. Most persons 
Present had had some experience with 
him, had even felt the lash of the tongue 
of this dynamic little fellow, who was 
one of the most vigorous nersonalities 
in Baltimore and had made a laree suc- 
cess in business when he accepted the 


door 
dinner 
time and in 


Presidency. When the cheering sub- 
Sided he arose with his back to the 
wall, 7% supported by the arm of 
G reorge 


.. Radcliffe, he made a corking 


good speech, with lots of good humor, 
and told how the company in its early 
days had faced the problems of meet- 
ing tremendous claims with small re- 
sources. “Just multiply all the claim 
figures I give you by two,” said Mr. 
Cator, “because a dollar then is worth 
only fifty cents now. There was many 
a night I did not sleep, but we weathered 
all the storms.” 

When he sat down the alumni pre- 
sented him with a mamoth loving cup; 
and so he got up and made another 
speech, this one in an entirely different 
vein and very good. The cup givine 
ceremonies did not end there as the 
alumni had one for George L. Radcliffe, 
too, a gift he accepted in a felicitous 
manner. After that he started calling 
on the people in the room, pr lie in- 
troducing each speaker with an accurate 
account of some incident in which he 
had figured. An ideal toastmaster! It 
was midnight before the orators  fin- 
ished. Most of the talks dealt with 
incidents which happened a long time 
ago and were enjoyable. 

The Trip on the Bay 

The ride on the bay Friday was an- 
other event which will live long in the 
memories of those who took the trip. 
Lots of fun and everybody brothers. 
3ridge, poker, stories. Four of the dis- 
tinguished guests were R. Howard 
Bland, president of the United States 
* & G.; J. Arthur Nelson, president of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty; W. 
Bladen Lowndes, chairman. and C. R. 
Miller, president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit. Some other F. & D. men were 
on board also. They had all been “in- 
eligible” to the banauet the night be- 
fore unless they had had some previ- 
ous connection with the American 
Bonding. 

An oyster bar kept going all day. Some 
from a distance had never seen an 
ovster bar. The menu included all those 
things which Baltimore chefs had made 
famous. More speech making at the din- 


ner on the boat. All the casualty and 
surety chiefs were called upon; also 
Frank Kent, the Baltimore “Sun” cor- 


respondent who writes of politics and 
statesmen with a sting and with real in- 
sight. Charles M. Cartwright of Chi- 
cago read phony radiograms which pro- 
voked amusement. 

“Let’s make this an annual event,” said 
Norman R. Moray as he left the boat 
at 10 o’clock p. m. “O. K.,” said every- 
body. 


Schofield on Agency Cost Probe 


(Continued from Page 38) 


they exist today know how extremely 
difficult it is for a company to resist the 
temptations of indiscretion in the way 
of commissions in order to obtain the 
life providing volume. 

“One of the greatest enemies to any 
line of merchandising is the profitless 
sale. It leads to commercial depression 
eventually. It should be borne in mind 
that every time a company pays an ex- 
cess commission some agent receives it. 
Every time a company quotes a rate be- 
low a sustaining rate for the hazard in- 
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SCHOFIELD 


volved, some agent quotes it on behalf 
of that company. It must be understood, 
therefore, that agents and companies are 
on those occasions equally guilty, and 
both therefore under the necessity of 
cure. There is a point of fairness in 
commissions as between company and 
agent which represents a fair price of the 
service which the agent renders in con- 
nection with the business. That fair 
price has something, in fact considerable, 
to do with the saving of risks today from 
mutuals, reciprocals, and _ self-insurers. 

“The cure is conference and agreement 
between organized companies and organ- 
ized agencies. The garment manufactur- 
ers of America recently solicited the aid 
of retailers in overcoming the difficulties 
of the trade by participating in a general 
conference of the whole industry to dis- 
cuss the situation and to suggest means 
of correction. The silk industry of Am- 
erica manufacturers and retailers alike 
are uniting to determine the proper and 
most effective standards of weighing and 
finishing. In the knit underwear indus- 
try producers and distributors are mu- 
tually agreeing upon the methods of la- 
beling merchandise with reference to its 
wool contents. If manufacturers and re- 
tailers in the commercial world can work 
together and operate efficiently and prof- 
itably, surely the intelligent men of the 
companies and of the agency forces of 
this country in the line of insurance can 
do likewise.” 

Urges Proper Agency Capitalization 

Another agency problem now looming 
up is the proper capitalization by the 
agent of his business, a condition which 
Mr. Schofield said had been sadly neg- 
lected by most agencies of this country. 
He had the following to savy on this 
problem: 

“The theory has been that an 
does not need capital. The fact of the 
matter is the agencies of this country, 
generally speaking, have utilized the pre- 
mium collected as the working capital of 
the agency. The account current sys- 
tem as it now exists has brought that 
situation about until what was at one 
time a matter of bookkeeping conven- 


agency 


ience has been turned into a real finan- 
cial hazard. 

“The average agency today throughout 
the country using the account current 
system collects the premium from the 
policies issued for any number of com- 
panies. After their collection, they are 
placed in the bank in a common fund, 
and out of that fund is paid the stenog- 
rapher, the bookkeeper, the office boy, 
and the landlord, and the overhead cost, 
and what remains is then distributed to 
the companies. To this end, many times 
companies whose premiums have been 
collected by the agent find that those 
premiums have been paid to care for 
balances of a rival company. This very 
situation occurred within a month to my 
own company, and the attitude of the 
agent in that case is a very typical at- 
titude, which was, that that was exactly 
the thing he had a right to do. 

“The State of Kansas has recently held 
that the investment profit of the com- 
pany must be taken into account in the 
rate-making, and it is not beyond the 
imagination of the average man to con- 
ceive what will follow from that. When 
that does follow, then the economic sys 
tem as it now exists governing the pay- 
ment of premium from agents to com- 
panies must be revived. Looking to 
wards that day the agent should prepare, 
and the only (preparation can be 

capitalization.’ 

Mr. Schofield came out frankly in fa- 
vor of agency qualification laws, not 
overlooking that there was some opposi- 
tion to such a law in New York and 
other states. “Personally this seems 
strange to one because out of a qualifica- 
tion law can only come good in a general 
way if it is properly operated and admin- 
istered,” he said. 

“It does occur to me, however, that if 
the agents are sincere in their desire for 
qualifications laws, would it not be dem- 
onstrating to the world the utility of that 
by requiring that every agent who joins 
your Association shall pass a qualifying 
examination and be properly classified ? 
If that is done, then you make your 
agents, members of the organization to 
which you belong, automatically a mem- 
ber of classification which may be ac- 
cepted and appointed by any company, 
and will hasten the day when organized 
companies will be represented only by 
organized agents.” 


G. E. _— Talk 
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these lines, as will also his various cli- 
ents.” 

Before closing his talk Mr. Hayes 
warned against the dangers of personal 


suretyship, quoting the 
late Judge Gary in 
encouraged the 
to solicit 
saying: 

“It has been my experience for a pe- 
riod of many years that once an insur- 
ance agent gets writing surety bonds 
he will never let go of the business for 
any other line of insurance now exist- 
ing. It pays, it renews, it multiplies, 
and it is a feeder for many other lines, 
because when you furnish a bond to your 
client you have rendered him a service 
and, as I have said many times be- 
fore 

“A surety bond is an instrument some- 
what legal in character, always finan- 
cial and the acme of safety. It assures 
the owner that the contractor will put 
up his building without loss to him. It 
protects the widow and the orphan, as 
well as the beneficiary of the estate in 
probate matters. It permits the litigant 
to have his day in court. It permits bus- 
iness of all kinds to function. 

“We could not carry on business with- 
out banks, nor could we carry on busi- 
ness without the surety bond. It is one 
of the greatest aids to the commercial. 
financial, judicial and business world « 
today.” 


words of the 
his last Will. He 
Lycoming county agents 
surety business persistently, 
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Conway On Cut Rates 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tion of rating law sections, telling why 
the legislature wrote into the statutes 
the rate law requirements and the de- 
cision to make rates fair and non-dis- 
criminatory. 

“One reason,” he said, “was that after 
a man has paid his premium he shall 
not, when the need arises for a solvent 
company to pay his losses, be put to 
the hardship of paying them himself. 
The whole theory of insurance is to lift 
from the shoulders of the few the bur- 
dens cast upon them by accident, dis- 
ease or destruction of property and capi- 
tal and to spread the loss over the 
many. The many must pay an amount 
which will make that possible.” 

\t this point the Superintendent 
talked bluntly about the large increase 
in capital and new companies which went 


into the business in the last few years. 
Some of the groups formed new com- 
panics, some iy came agents, some be- 


Some understand insur- 
some do not. Continuing he said: 

“These latter do not understand that 
the insurance business is a highly tech- 
nical business requiring in addition to 
specialized knowledge and_ skill, sound 
underwriting judgment. They do not 
realize that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars may be lost over night; they 
think that chain-store and mass produc- 
tion methods may be safely applied to 
it \s a result there are at the present 
time too many companies, too many 
agents and too many brokers by at least 
10% If these men could learn. their 
lesson in the hard school of experience 
with consequent injury only to them- 
you’ and T would not need to be 
concerned, When | see them pursuing 
methods, however, which must bring de- 
struction not only to themselves but to 
members of the insuring public, then, 
and only then, does it become necessary 
for the Department representing the 
public and for the public to take a firm 
yrip on the situation. 

“In the last few months | have had 
occasion by means of the power con- 
ferred by the Insurance Law and by 
means of publicity, which is an equally 
great power, both to punish the compa- 
which had broken their solemn 
agreements made pursuant to the law 
of the state of New York, and to call 
the attention of the public generally and 
f the other companies, to the vicious 
ness of the practices in which they are 
engaged 

‘To date the Department and the 
higher type companics in_ the 
have managed to keep the situation well 
in hand. It is a matter which could 
be kept absolutely in hand if four or five 
of the larger companies grouped them- 
together for the purpose of en- 
forcing the collection of the filed rates 


camc brokers, 
ance ; 


SCIVOS, 


nics 


business 


selves 


by the other companics and frowned 
upon the collection of inadequate rates. 
\fter all, those in the insurance busi- 
ness should regulate) themselves and 


should not need a polceman in the form 


of the Insurance Department to club 
them into keeping their own word. How- 
ever, about six weeks ago, when there 


scemed to lx 


some danger that the com- 
panies and those in the business were 
not regulating it and policing it) them- 


selves, the Department temporarily took 


a hand. On April 21 1 fined a casualty 


company $1,000 and revoked an agent's 
license and a broker’s license and sus 
pended and fined a broker. Each = of 
these fines has been collected by me 


and paid to the State Comptroller.” 
Why Companies Fail 
Mr. Conway then told of the other 
fines which he has assessed and said he 
thought the situation was now well in 
j hand. He declared that in the last fif- 


‘;yn years in this country approximately 


one thousand insurance companics, co- 
operatives and fraternals have failed. 
Apart from the few cases of dishonesty 
these failures were the result of charg- 
ing rates which were inadequate to pay 
losses. 

The Superintendent then went into a 
review of the types of companies and 
agents affected by his discussion. There 
are some brokers and agents who know 
little about the business or how to take 
care of their assureds. These men, he 
said, cannot compete with other brokers 
and agents in the matter of service to 
the assured because they have not the 
knowledge necessary and do not seek to 
obtain it. Their only chance of a liveli- 
hood is by getting inadequate rates for 
their assured without regard to standing 
or character of the company. Their 
only interest is in the commission. They 
are indifferent about the payment of the 
loss. 

“When an agent or broker of this 
character is punished by the Depart- 
ment it should be a warning to the as- 
sured to keep away from him and _ in- 
stead to seek an agent or broker who 
would have the same regard for his in- 
terests that a professional man would 
have. Continuing he said: 

“A man who has changed his line of 
business and has studied just enough of 
the Insurance Law to pass a broker’s ex- 
amination is no more fitted to handle 
an important matter of insurance, or to 
vive advice thereon, than is the medical 
student who has just passed his examina- 
tion to become a physician or the law 
student who has just passed his bar ex- 
amination to become a lawyer. And 
what matter of insurance is unimpor- 
tant? Do you realize that when you 
give to a broker or an agent the han- 
dling of insurance, that you are entrust- 
ing to that broker or agent more seri- 
ous questions affecting your property, 
health, life, or the hapniness of your 
children, than you may ever entrust to 
a doctor or lawyer during your whole 
life? Or if as serious questions are 
submitted to your lawyer or doctor, 
would you not insist, because of their 
seriousness, upon a consultation? Yet 
you select a broker or agent as though 
anyone could take care of your affairs. 
Far and beyond the passage of an ex- 
amination on some of the sections of 
the insurance law, a broker or agent who 
handles your insurance should have spe- 
cialized and technical knowledge and 
skill. Above all, the broker or agent 
you select should have character and a 
reputation for honesty and fair dealing 
in his community. In the big cities the 
keystone of the entire insurance arch, 
as far as the insured is concerned, is 
the broker; outside of the cities, the 
agent. 

“The second class of agents and brok- 
ers Who are derelict in their duty to the 
insured is composed of those who have 
knowledge and are able to compete on 
terms of service. These men may have 
been in business for many years and 
when they see one of the first class ap- 
proaching one of their insured with a cut 
rate policy, they become weak and 
hoping that the situation mav richt itself, 
or be righted, stoop to the level of com- 
peting with the ignorant broker or agent 
in the matter of a cut rate policy. These 
men are guilty many times of unfaith- 
fulness to their insured but they fail 
through weakness and not through ig- 
norance or baser motives. 


The Companies 


“Among the companies we have the 
same two classes in addition to the third 
of which T shall speak later. First, we 
have the company without a proper un- 
derstanding of what insurance is. It can- 
not get business on its books by rea- 


son of service rendered to the com- 
munity. Realizing its own handicaps it 
seeks to put off the day of reckoning, 
when it will be liquidated, by collecting 
whatever premiums it can in order to 
keep itself alive. The officers and di- 
rectors of this type of company consti- 
tute a menace to the insuring public. 
They serve no purpose except a destruc- 
tive one. Eventually the day of reckon- 
ing will come when the money will not 
be there to pay the losses of those who 
trusted in them. 

“The second class of company is simi- 
lar to the second class of agents and 
brokers. It is officered by men who un- 
derstand the business but who, seeing 
the insuring public taking cut rate poli- 
cies, stoop to competing on that basis 
rather than permit the business to go 
off the books, hoping that the situation 
will change. 

“The third class of companies is prob- 
ably the worst. This is the large and 
powerful company or group of compa- 
nies which have able men as officers 
and outstanding figures as directors. Its 
officers know the insurance business 
thoroughly. It has enormous wealth in 
capital and surplus behind it. It real- 
izes the condition thoroughly. It under- 
stands the company officered by ignor- 
ant men and the sound company which 
dislikes to see the business go off its 
books. Understanding this situation, 
this large powerful company or group 
deliberately set out to add to the in- 
evitable approaching distress to the in- 
suring public, by cutting rates and com- 
peting with both sets of companies I 
have mentioned, knowing that it can 
stand a loss because of its enormous 
capital and surplus, and feeling secure 
in the thought that when the weaker 
ones are pushed to the wall it will have 
the business on 1ts books and that that 
business will stay there because of the 
unhappy experience suffered by others 
and that it will shen make up again the 
loss to its capital and surplus. The of- 
ficers and directors of this type of com- 
pany, with its knowledge, power and 
capital, deserve the severest condemna- 
tion of all, for regardless of that knowl- 
edge, power and capital it is assisting 
the weaker companies to destruction 
with complete and entire disregard of 
the injury and hardships that must be 
worked upon a portion of the insur- 
ing public, which it is pledged to pro- 
tect. They should realize full well that 
the day of the buccaneer is passed. Nor 
can the directors of this type of com- 
pany escape public condemnation and 
obliquity for they will be held to a 
knowledge of what their officers are 
doing, and will then have to find refuge 
either in the plea of ignorance or in 


admission of knowledge and an accept- - 


ance of responsibility. 

“A still baser motive may be ascribed 
by some, for the large companies with 
great capital and surplus, at a time when 
the securities market is low, have been 
known in the past to compete for pre- 
mium income on any cut rate basis dur- 
ing that period in order to have addi- 
tional cash with which to purchase 
stocks or bonds, relying on the improve- 
ment in prices to make up the deficiency 
in the adequacy of the rates charged by 
them. This in nowise lessens the cer- 
tainty that by that action weaker com- 
panies are forced to the wall with con- 
sequent financial loss to the unfortunate 
insuring public. 

“As | said earlier if these three types 
of companies would destroy only them- 
selves we could sit by the wayside and 
watch. Unfortunately that is not so. 
It is axiomatic that when companies or 
men are dishonorable or dishonest in one 
set of circumstances they will be dis- 
honorable or dishonest in another. When 
adequate rates are not charged by these 
companies there will not be money to 
pay the losses. When the time comes 
for paying losses, however, that will not 
be admitted. Instead, every subterfuge 


will be resorted to by the companies and 
probably by the agents and brokers tg 
make up that deficiency. From whom 
will it be attempted to make it up? From 
the one class from whom it should not 
be made up, namely, those who through 
misfortune, accident or catastrophe have 
suffered the losses.” 


SEEKS INTEREST ON BOND 


U. S. Marshal Would Collect For Time 
Between Service of Writ and Pay- 
ment of Forfeit 

Interest on a bond forfeited by a pris- 
oner from the time it was forfeited to 
the time it was paid is being sought by 
the Federal government in Houston, Tex 

fhe American Indemnity of Galveston 
paid a $10,000 bond that George Musey, 
convicted rum runner, had forfeited. 
Hudson Myers, chief deputy in the 
United States marshal’s office at Hous- 
ton, sent a demand to the American In- 
demnity for an additional $122.33 1/3 to 
cover fees which service of the writ en- 
tailed and for interest from the time 
the writ was served until the bond was 
paid. Mr. Myers claims that from the 
time the writ was served until the bond 
was paid it had drawn _ interest of 
$73.33 1/3 at 6%. He also claims that 
the marshal’s commission amounts to 
$46.50, the service fees $2.50 and interest 
is continuing to mount at $1.66 per day. 

The American Indemnity, it is under- 
stood, paid under protest and may later 
bring the matter up in court for adjust- 
ment. 








NATIONAL GUARD COVERAGE 


National Casualty Group Accident Plan 
To Be Extended to States Besides 
Michigan This Year 

The National Casualty has worked out 
a plan of group accident protection for 
National Guard units while in summer 
encampment which was first introduced 
in Michigan and this year is expected to 
be extended to the National Guard units 
in other states. 

Explained by H. R. Burns, head of the 
group department, in the current “Na- 
tional Agents’ Record,” this policy pro- 
vides protection against the dangers en- 
countered through the additional hazard 
assumed by guardsmen going to camp. 
The policy provides $20 of weekly in- 
demnity for accidents occurring during 
the encampment or while enroute to and 
from camp and $1,000 in case of acci- 
dental death. The cost of this protec- 
tion, says Mr. Burns, is ten cents per 
day for each member insured. 





MICHIGAN LOSSES HEAVY | 
Surety companies have been hard hit 
in Michigan by defalcations as_ the 
aftermath of the stock market crash last 
fall. The latest loss is a $137,000 short- 
age in the note department of the Capl- 
tal National Bank of Lansing. The bank 
is now protected by a $1,000,000 blanket 
bond written by three companies for the 
Guardian Detroit Union group of which 
the Lansing institution is a unit but tt 
is thought unlikely that its shortage will 
come under this bond inasmuch as tt 
did not become effective until March |, 
1930. 


McGOLERICK B’KLYN SPEAKER 
W. F. McGolerick of the Brooklyn 
branch of the Fidelity & Deposit was 
the principal speaker at the annual 
banquet of the officers of the Brooklyn 
Savings Banks Association last week, 
discussing the relationship betwee! 
banks and surety companies. Mr. Me- 
Golerick is first vice-president of the 
Brooklyn Junior Chamber of Commerce 


“LIE DOWN ON THE FLOOR!” 

“Hands up!” is out as a command used 
by bank bandits in the west, accor 
ing to the National Surety, In mos! 
recent cases the less romantic order has 
been “Lie down on the floor!” 
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BY RETURN MAIL 


There are times when you request information 
by return mail’ and mean exactly what you say 
—and,. further, you wish the information author- 
itative. London Guarantee agents write to their 
Company Knowing that their mail will be handled 
promptly by the executive addressed. The more 
you expect to accomplish in business advancement 
this year — the more you ean appreciate the ben- 
efit of getting action by return mail. 





LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT COMPANY. LTD. 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager « Fifty-Five Fifth Avenue, New York 
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to the Point 
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1880 GOLDEN JUBILEE 1930 


OF THE WORLD’S PIONEER IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 
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HERE was not much attention paid to liability insurance. We 

50 have carefully searched the files of several insurance journals 
Years and even there find little or no mention of the form of insurance 
‘Ago originated, fifty years ago, by The Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Ltd. 
: oo = 


HE Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., and its affiliated 
companies, are in the process of finishing what they started. It is an end- 
less task, for there will always be a need for this form of insurance, just as 
Today there will always be accidents to workmen, to the public, and to others in the 
industrial plant or on the premises of the home owner, storekeeper, or the 
owner of the office building. 


Our fifty years experience has taught us this. There is a need for liability 
insurance. ‘Vhere is a comparatively small amount of this form of insurance 
sold to home owners and many others whose need for it is great. 


Whether or not you are associated with the world’s pioneer in liability insur- 
ance, or with its affiliated companies, The Employers’ Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the American Employers’ Insurance Company, it is your duty as an 
insurance man to spread the gospel of this form of insurance. If the Ameri- 
can Agency system is to endure, it behooves every insurance man to make 
sure that /7s clients at least are adequately protected. 


If you are not a member of The Employers’ Group family, you can never- 
theless fittingly celebrate the Golden Jubilee of the World’s Pioneer in Lia- 
bility Insurance, by selling more of this form of insurance. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. (The World’s Pioneer in Liability 
Insurance); American Employers’ Insurance Company; and The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company, comprise The Employers’ Group — 110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
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